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Che Pirate Smugglers : 
— OR, a 
THE LAST CRUISE OF THE VIPER. 
A TALE OF THE SEA. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
[conTINUED ] 


CHAPTER IX. 


FLIGHT OF THE SURGEON’S WARD. 

GrorGe’s return was looked for on the fol- 
lowing Saturday with more eagerness than usual 
by Mary, though her happiness at the thought of 
meeting him was not unmixed with anxiety. 
Bat instead of the young man, Mr. Jessop made 
his appearance early in the morning at the doc- 
tor’s house. Mary met the lawyer in the pas- 
sage, and was alarmed at his grave, earnest look. 

“Mr. Jessop,” she said, “is anything the 
matter? George is not ill ?”’ 

“He is well enough in health, for aught I 
know,” replied the lawyer. “ But, my dear, I 
must see your father immediately. Ha, here he 
comes iis And he passed on, leaving Mary half 
wild with apprehension of she knew not what. 

Doctor Marshal and the lawyer were closeted 
for more than an hour, and when at length they 
came forth, the doctor’s countenance was even 
more grave and troubled than that of his friend. 
Mary followed them silently to the door, anxious 
to learn the cause of their solemn aspect, and 
es te ae aS Set. 
as the lawyer took his seatin the chaise. “ What 
will become of him? If I only knew where I 
could find him, he might yet be saved. But for 
my sake, Jessop, you will keep the matter secret. 
As yet, you say it is only known to Williams, 
the banker. It may be arranged—the boy has 
money of his own at the bank. I will endeavor 
so to arrange matters that the bill will be met. 
I am far from a rich man, and I have my own 
children to provide for; but I shall be able to 
repay the money by the remittances. He may 
yet return if he knows that no evil will befall 
him. Until all hope is lost, I shall take no 
measures to let his flight be known to his father.” 

These words fell like a death knell on Mary’s 
ear. She changed color and clung to the wall 
of the passage for support ; and when her father 
re-entered the house, she seized his arm, and in 
a voice choked with emotion, begged him to tell 
her what had happened. 

“Do not ask me, Mary,” replied the doctor. 
« Let us not speak of it. George has fled from 
Hythe, where to I know not. Let us hope and 
pray that no harm will befall the unhappy boy.” 

Mary retired to her own room, and gave vent 
to her grief in a flood of tears. An unhappy, 
silent party assembled round the dinner-table 
that day, and the following Sabbath was the sad- 
dest either Mary or her father and brother had 
ever known; for now they had not the dead, but 
the lost, to grieve over. But as if by tacit agree- 
ment, not a word was said respecting the absent 
one or the cause of his absence. 

On Monday morning a letter arrived for Miss 
Mary Marshal. She knew the handwriting well, 
and retiring with it to her room, she eagerly, yet 
with a sinking heart and trembling hands, broke 
the seal. It was dated from Portsmouth on the 
previous Saturday, and commenced : 


“My pear Mary:—My more than sister, 
how can I write you?) WhatcanI say? Will 
you read my letter, or will you return it un- 
opened, or consign it to the flames? I am the 
vilest wretch that ever breathed. What did I 
promise you only on Monday last? And how 
have I kept my promise? Good heavens! I 
cannot bear to think of it! I am mad, Mary, 
mad! I was mad when I allowed myself again 
to be tempted to the cursed gaming-table! What 
has been the result? Ruin, disgrace, infamy! 
Worst of all, I have lost you forever. No, no, 
But for you, I should not now be 
If I thought I had lost you forever, I 
Had your image not flitted 


not forever ! 
living. 
would cease to live. 


before my eyes, I should have blown out my | 


bitins on Wednesday morning when I awoke to 
a &nsciousness of my crime! 

“ My fate is in your hands. Mary, if you will 
pity and and forgive, I will live—I will live to 
make myself worthy of your forgiveness. If 


you will not utterly condemn me, I will strive to | 


reform—I will yield no more to temptation. 
Pray for me, Mary—pity me. Do not altogether 
despise and scorn me; but do not write me now. 
I could not bear to see your pure handwriting. 
I should be afraid to read it, lest you should 
have cast me off forever. But let me hope still. 
Do not deprive me of hope, or I shall go mad. 
Let me think while I am far away, and striving 
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treaties; who’ Will'bé my ‘guardian angel, and 
smile upon my efforts, and perhaps— But I 
dare not write even all in my despair I still dare 
to hope. May Heaven keep and bless you! 

“ GeorGe Srantey.” 


Poor Mary read this incoherent letter with bit- 
ter tears. She longed to comfort the unhappy 
writer. She would have replied to it had she 
known where to write, in spite of George’s pro- 
hibition. But she feared if she wrote to Ports- 
mouth, he would have quitted the place, and the 
letter might fall into the hands of others. She 
read and re-read the half insane, despairing 
scrawl, and carefully put it away in a secret 
drawer, without telling her father, who was from 
home at the time, that she had received it, and 
many and many an after hour was passed in 
spelling over the almost illegible words, with 
tearful eyes and throbbing heart, when all the 
household, save herself, lay buried in slumber. 

During the three or four years that followed, 
affairs passed quietly in the little country village, 
where it was seldom anything occurred to vary 
the monotonous routine of daily life. George 
Stanley was frequently the subject of conversa- 
tion in the doctor’s family—more frequently the 
subject of deep thought in the bosom of the doc- 
tor’s fair daughter; but as we have heretofore 
remarked, this was Mary’s own secret—the only 
secret she withheld from her father and brother. 
But when the rest spoke of the absent one it 
was always in subdued sadness, as we are wont 
to speak of those who have passed away from 
us forever ; for, unless it were Mary, none of the 
family expected to see the wanderer return. 

Still the immediate cause of his flight was 
known only to the doctor, the banker, and Mr. 
Jessop. Perhaps others suspected it, and be- 
lieved that, seduced by the fascinations of the 
gaming-table, the unhappy youth, in a moment 
of recklessness, after having lost a large sum of 
money to those whom the false code of honor 
bade him pay, or lose forever his caste in their 
society, had forged a note or a check, in order to 
obtain the means to pay the debt of honor, and 
thus maintain his credit with his aristocratic 
friends. But if they suspected this, they kept 
the suspicion to themselves, and never even 
hinted it abroad. 

Meanwhile, Arthur Marshal had grown to 
manhood, and had become his father’s assistant, 
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have told her father that the image of a certain 
poor outcast wanderer’ was too deeply engraven 
in her heart to be readily effaced, and that she 
believed that he would yet return, and that to the 
repentant prodigal she would not be indifferent. 
But, as we have said, she kept to herself the 
cherished secret, and hugged to her bosom hopes 
which might prove fatal to her future happiness, 
and embitter all her earthly existence. 


CHAPTER X. 


A LAPSE OF YEARS.—THE HIGHWAYMEN AND 
THE RESCUE. 


One day late in autumn, about five years after 
George Stanley had fled from Sandgate, Doctor 
Marshal had been called to attend a patient who 
lived several miles off, and on his way home he 
stopped in Hythe to draw a large sum of money 
from the bank, with the intention to pay it away 
on the morrow to a person of whom he had just 
purchased a small farm. It was late before he 
quitted the bank, where he was warned that a 
gang of smugglers, driven to desperation by the 
vigilance of the coast-guard and revenue officers, 
had latterly taken to the highway, and that they 
had followed and robbed several persons whom 
they had seen drawing money from the bank. 
The doctor was a tall, stout, courageous man, 
and he disregarded the warning, saying that he 
carried pistols in his holsters, and did not fear 
highwaymen. It was already dark when he left 
Hythe and took the lonely road to Sandgate. 
Before he had proceeded a mile on his way, and 
just as he entered into a portion of the road 
skirted on either side by dense wood, he discov- 
ered through the gloom the figures of three men 
some distance in advance. Ie thought it rather 
singular that three pedestrians should be abroad 
so late on a night which threatened storm, and 
was somewhat alarmed when all at once he lost 
sight of the figures. He resolved to press for- 
ward through the defile as quickly as possible, 
and pushed his horse to the gallop. Presently a 
man came from the wood a little in advance, and 
crossed the road in such a manner as to compel 
the horseman to rein in his steed or ride over him. 

The doctor checked his horse just as he reached 
the spot where the man stood, when the latter 
touched his hat and asked charity. Half doubt- 
ing the petitioner’s honesty, yet unwilling to 





saving him from much of his labor amongst dis- 
tant patients, and Mary, now an exceedingly 





lovely and accomplished young woman of eigh- | 
teen, was regarded with favor by more than one | 


of the sons of the neighboring gentry, as well as 
by several of the young farmers and tradesmen 
ot the parish. 
preference to one more than to another, and the 
neighbors wondered that the doctor’s daughter 


of her position in the surrounding country. 
Perhaps even the doctor himself wondered 
| how his daughter could be so indifferent to 
the ardent suit of young Harry Vincent, the 
only son and heir of Sir Harry Vincent, bart., 


of Joslyn Hall, and the handsomest as well as | 


' the richest and most agreeable and intelligent 


But she had as yet shown no | 


was so indifferent to off-rs which would have | 
been gladly accepted by half the young ladies | 


deny him, the doctor felt his pocket for some 
loose silver, and as he bent over to place the 
money in the man’s hand, the fellow struck him 
a blow with a cudgel, which felled him from his 
horse, and then seizing him by the throat, com- 
menced to search his pockets. The doctor 
lay stunned for a few moments, and when he 


came to his senses he perceived that two men | 


were engaged in rifling his person. 

“You've finished him, Jack,” he heard one 
say to the other. ‘ That blow from your cudgel 
has cracked his skull, unless it’s as hard and 
thick as a nigger’s.” 

“ Curse him, Bill, I can’t find his wallet,” said 
the other robber, whose voice the doctor recog- 
nized as that of a poacher and smuggler whom 


had been absent from the neighborhood for sev- 


FROM THE HIGHWAYMEN. 





od 


by jingo! i knew he drew a pretty large sum 
from the bank this afternoon.” 

Perhaps the wiser plan would have been to lie 
still and save his life by putting up quietly with 
the loss of the money ; but the sum was a large 
one, and still half stupefied as he was, the doctor 
could not help exclaiming, impulsively : 

“I know your voice, Dangerfield. You shall 
suffer for this.” 

“The furies !—ye know me, do ye?” replied 
the ruffian. ‘Better you’d kept your clapper 
still then. Draw your knife across his wizzen, 
Dick, and silence the cussed sawbones,.” 

“Confound the knife, I’ve lost it!” replied 
the remaining ruftian, feeling in his pockets in 
vain. 

“The fiends!” rejoined Dangerfield. “ By 
Jove! he’s as strong as a horse. He’ll get away 
yet. Where’s the cudgel? Hit him a crack 
with that and smash his skull.” 

The cudgel had fallen from the first ruffian’s 
hand, and could not be found in the darkness, 
while the doctor had risen to his knees and was 
struggling furiously with the robbers. 

“ Where’s the captain?” cried Dangerfield, 
angrily. ‘ Why don’t he come and help scrag 
the varmint. You must use your barker, Bill. 
It’ll make a row and alarm folks ; but it can’t be 
helped. It’s Doctor Marshal, of Sandgate, and 
he’ll play the deuce with us if he gets off.” 

“My Mary—my poor children!” exclaimed 







the man who had been felled by the pistol par- 
tialiy recovered, and rising to his knees, began to 
utter fearful oaths of vengeance, 

“Silence!” again thandered the stranger. 
“ Away with you both. Speak another word at 
your peril! I shall hold you to account for this 
night’s work. I forbid Sloodshed,” he added, 
in 4 low, stern whisper, hissed through hi teeth 

The two ruffians drew back, both apparent'y 
cowed, and walked off, the man who had heen 
strack down leaning on the arm of his compan- 
ion. The stranger then returned to the do-tor, 
who, coufused and giddy with pain and frizht, 
and still believing that he had received a morta! 
wound, was struggling to his feet. 

“T hope you are not seriously hart,” he said. 
“T fortunately arrived in time to strike up the 
villain’s pistol, so that the ball passed harm 
lessly.”” 

“ I—I—believe—I—I am shot—through the 
head,” stammered the doctor, holding his head 
with both hands. 

The stranger smiled. 

“No, no,” he replied ; “I was in time, hap- 
pily, to prevent that. You felt the concussion. 
and you are suffering from the blow the ruffian 
gave you. That causes the sensation you feel.” 

The doctor appeared to be somewhat relieved. 

“ Yes, it must be so,” he said, “or I should 
now be a dead man. Whoever you are, sir, re- 
ceive my heartfelt thanks for my poor children’s 
sake.” He stood silent a few moments, then 
added. “Yes, you have saved my life; but I 
am aruined man. The villains have robbed me 
of four thousand pounds—the savings of years. 
I drew it from the bank this afternoon to pay for 
a farm, which I must now resign to its former 





“ the rascals had no idea of the amount. I should 
have had trouble with them.” Then he contin- 
ued aloud : 

“ Never fear, sir; your pocket book is safe in 
my possession, and its’ contents untouched. I 
will restore it to you presently ; but first let us 
look after your horse. You must get home as 
soon as possible. That scoundrel strack you a 
murderous blow.” 

The doctor poured forth his thanks. 

“Enough, sir,” said the stranger. “I have 
but done my duty. Let us search for your 
horse.” 

The animal, however, could not be found. It 
had started off homeward, in affright, when its 
rider was dragged from its back. 

“We shall find him in the stable,” said the 
doctor. “I must get home on foot as best I 
may.” 

“Lean on me,” replied the stranger. “ I was 
going further; but if I can tind a bed in Sand- 
gate to-night—” 

“ A bed!” exclaimed the doctor. ‘“ You must 
accept of a bed at my house. My children must 
thank the preserver of their father’s life. Let us 
hasten—my head pains me terribly, and those 
ruffians may return.” 

“No fear of that,” muttered the stranger. 
Then he added, as if in explanation: “ They 
know that I am armed, and robbers are usually 

d Let me replace your pocket book, 





the doctor, beligving that his last had 
come ; and the next instant the sharp report of 
a pistol broke the stillness of the night. 

The doctor thought he was shot, and fell prone 
| to the earth; but though he had actually felt the 
concussion—though the weapon had been dis- 
charged so close to his ear that it seemed as if 
the lead had passed through his brain—the bullet 
had passed harmlessly above his head. Just as 
the ruffian was in the act of pulling the trigger, 
his arm had been struck upwards, and the next 
moment he was felled senseless to the earth by 
the butt of the pistol, which had been snatched 
Spm his hand. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

‘His companion uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise, rage and disappointment, but made no 
attempt to oppose the tall, powerful young man 





who had sprung forth from the wood just in 
time to save the doctor’s life. 

“Silence!” thundered the new comer upon 
| the scene, ‘“‘and give me up, this instant, the 
money you have taken from this gentleman.” 





he had once attended in the hospital, but who | 


| pistol from his breast pocket, and presenting the 
| muzzle to the ruffian’s ear, cried, in a voice of 
| stern command : 

“ You know me well. 
| stantly, and away with you. 
| with you.” 

The man still hesitated. 

| 

| 


Drag this fellow 


“Return the money!” said the stranger, 
slowly and distinctly, yet in a tone of stern de- 
| termination. “I shall not speak thrice.” Then 
he muttered in the man’s ear: “I keep no com- 

| pact with marderers.” 
The ruffian doggedly and sullenly returned the 
| wallet he had possessed himself of. 





The robber uttered an oath of defiance; but | 
springing towards him, the tall stranger drew a | 


Return that money in- | 


doctor,” he said, suiting the action to the words. 

They walked on, the doctor leaning heavily 
upon his deliverer. Presently he said that he 
felt easier, adding : 

“T have not asked your name, though appar- 
ently you know me. Twice you have called me 
doctor, and you spoke of Sandgate as my resi- 
dence.” 

“Did 1?” answered the stranger. “I recol- 
lect—yes—I heard one of the rascals speak of 
you as Doctor Marshal. My name is—is— 
Davis.” 

“Davis!” exclaimed the doctor. ‘I don’t 
know any one of that name; and yet it seems to 
me I have heard your voice before.” 

The stranger made no reply, and little more 
was said until they reached the village, where 
they met the doctor's neighbors coming with 
lanterns in search of him, his horse having 
reached home, riderless, sometime before, and 
created a general alarm throughout the village 
The appearance of the doctor was hailed with a 
general shout of joy, and when the story was 
told, the stranger received the thanks of the en 
tire party. The neighbors said that Mies Mar 
shal was half frantic with terror, and could with 
difficulty be dissuaded from joining herself in 
the search after her father. Mr. Arthar, they 


| added, had gone with a party in « different 


Meanwhile, | 


direction 

When at length the doctor's house was reached, 
Mary flew out to embrace her father; and Ar 
thar, who had been sent after as soon a» the doc 
tor had entered the village, arrived at the same 
moment, and united with his sister and the reset 
in thanking the stranger, Who wae imrodaced to 


them as Mr. lave 
The doctor's head was examined, and found 
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“Has not Mr. Davis risen yet?” asked the 
doctor of the servant. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied, “the gentleman was 
up nearly two hours ago, and went out into the 
garden.” 

« And Miss Mary ?” 

“Miss Mary, sir, is in the garden.” 


up around her, until, though not yet fifty years 
of age, and hale and hearty, she had learnt to 
think and speak of herself as old Sally. 

“Lor sakes!” she repeated, looking admiring- 
ly at the youth, “I allers did say as Master 
George would make a handsome man; but I 
never did expect to see him grown to be such a 


that on the sides of these cliffs, midway to their 
summit, there are numerous caverns, the en- 
trances concealed by brushwood, and so narrow 
that they will scarcely admit a full grown man, 
yet which widen to an immense size, and fre- 
quently extend even to cellars beneath the towns 
and villages, sometimes a quarter of a mile dis- 


o’ nights, when he wor here, and that’s why he 
give up the command of the smuggler to the 
youngster, Davis.” = 

“ P’raps he had reason to see a ghost,’’ said 
Dangerfield. “Why, boys,” he continued, low- 
ering his voice to a whisper, and looking round 
as if half terrified, “they say how some time | 


| blowing out of brains on shore 


At sea—if 
you're driven to it—salt water washes cut the 
stains, and the ocean’s a deep grave. Mark me 
well, You know me. The first that 
offends shall suffer the penalty, if To my-elf have 


man 


to be his executioner So saying, he rose from 


his seat, mixed a tin cup of Hollands and water, 
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the Pertodion! Ieyois, amd ot the ellice of pubis 
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mira 
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The servant found both in the summer-house, | sayed him from those terrible, wicked men, Miss | the receptacles of immense stores of contra sweetheart, 6 | 


in familiar conversation, and delivered her errand. 
The stranger had, as the servant had said, risen 
early, and walked out into the garden, Shortly 
after Mary Marshal had made her appearance, 
and seeing him, had immediately walked up to 
him, eiger to repeat her thanks, which she felt 
hal been too feebly rendered on the previous 


Mary ?” 

“Not yet, Sally,” replied Mary. 
now to meet my father and brother.” 
“TJ almost wish I could maintain my incognito 
from all but yourself, Mary,” said George, as 
they passed up the steps together. 

“Why, George?” 


” 


“We'll go 


goods, of every description, which are landed 
from the smuggling craft, and by some means 
conveyed to the openings, and thence transferred 
to cellars in the towns, or to other convenient 
store-rooms, often a quarter or half a mile 
distant. 

Of course the secret of their existence is known 


the coast, he never dared stay here long.”’ 

“T’ve heerd how ’twas not the cap n, but one 
o’ the crew as shot the gal,” interposed the old 
man. ‘“Howsomever, anyhow, they say the 
cap’n took on terrible about it, and got savager 
nor ever, and went out and jined a crew of pirates 
in the West Ingees. But you know, Dauger- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| As soon as he was out of sight and heari 
| 
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contents, and sauntering  carele ssly away 
picked up the pistols and knife from the toor«! 
the cave where he had thrown them, stuck them 
in his belt, and disappeared as silently and mys 
teriously as he had come. 


the men again began to converse together. 
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We ha 


whore eve 


family would be good for as all 
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hoops horses, and a horse seemed really 
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ing of horse flesh, and 
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extended her hand, and while tears e e w 


trembled in her eyes, she said, with trembling 
voice : 

“J did not last night—I cannot now—sufii- 
ciently express my grateful feelings towards you, 
sir, on account of your services to my dear father. 
But for your generous courage, my brother and 
I would now be orphans.” She was unable to 
say more, and stood with eyes downcast and her 
bosom heaving with emotion. 

The stranger had taken her offered hand, 
and did not offer to release it. Perhaps Mary 








cause of his sudden disappearance. 

“ George,” said Mary, with earnestness, “he 
has long, long ago forgiven you. He and Arthur 
will both be overjoyed.” 

“ At least,” returned the young man, “let 
me contrive the manner of making myself 
known.” 

They entered the parlor. The doctor and Ar- 
thur both rose and advanced to meet the stranger, 
whose features neither had hitherto distinctly 
seen, and both warmly repeated the expressions 


trouble.” 


only are chambers formed for the classification 
of goods, but others likewise for hiding-places for 
the smugglers, who were frequently in close com- 
munication with residents in the towns, who 
were in possession of wealth, aud who passed for 
men of the highest respectability. 

Thus the smugglers, though hunted by the 
coast-guard and revenue officers, had often 
the utmost sympathy, not only of the respectable 
shopkeepers and merchants of the towns on the 
coast, but of the ladies, and often of men pos- 





The raflian then related the facts known to the 
reader respecting Richard Legro’s career, add- 
ing thereto much that had no foundation in 
truth, bat was merely the gossip of the country 
at the time. The smugglers listened eagerly, 
and when Dangertield had concluded, one of 
them suid: 

“But how came Cap'n Davis and Cap'n 
Legro first acquainted ?” 

“ Didn’t I say they were townfolk ?” returned 
Dangerfield, “though in course Legro’s older by 


sence of the captain appeared to be the leader; 
“and the wonder of the matter is that no matter 
what he says or does, he winds us round his 
finger as easy as a fellow could whip a rope’s-cnd 
with a bit of spunyarn,”” 

“’Twould ha’ been better had we followed his 
advice at first,” said another. “ A precious 
sight we've gained by this land cruising ! 
warn’t for the spirits and bacey that’s still stored 
away in this cave, some of us would yo with 
empty stomachs, I'm thinking.” 


if 
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den flash of recollection passed through her 


brain, and starting back, she exclaimed : 

“George! Can it be? It is George Stanley!” 

“Yes,” said the stranger, “I am George 
Stanley. I wrote you that I should some day 
return. Has my presence, now that you know 
to whom your father was indebted for the ser- 
vice I was happily enabled to render him, les- 
sened the feelings of gratitude you but now too 
undeservedly expressed ?”” 

a question? 1 am glad—glad that to you my 
father owes his life—”’ 

She stopped short, suddenly. 

“Mary,” said George, “are you sorry to see 
me?” 

“ Sorry, George?” she exclaimed. 

“Why then do you shrink from me ?” 

“Do I?” she said, with a smile, again hold- 
ing forth her hand. “I did not mean it; but 
you have come so suddenly, so unexpectedly—” 

“ You never expected to see me again ?” 

“Yes, George, I did; I always thought that 
you would return. I have waited. But to think 
I should meet you thus! O, George, I am so 
glad—so very glad that you have saved my 
father’s life.” 

“You think had we met otherwise he would 
have spurned me from him with 2 


doctor. o 
cease to feel the effects of the brutal assault. 


Marshai led his guest to the table. 


become of him. Poor George !”” 


seemed scarcely able to restrain his feelings. 


half suspected you to be George Stanley.” 





Recollect that even yet he does not know who I 
am.” 

“He would have spurned you, George?” re- 
plied Mary, reproachfully. ‘No, no; let you 
have come how you might, he would have wel- 
comed you. Iam only the more glad that you 
have come thus because now he will be grateful 
as well as happy. O, George, how happy we 
shall all be again. You will remain with us now, 
will you not ?” ‘ 

The young man led her down the gravel walk, 
and together they entered the summer-house. 

“We shall be so happy,” she repeated. 

An expression of regret and sadness crossed 
the young man’s features, as he replied : 

“T hope so, Mary.” 

“Tt must be so, George,” she replied, quickly. 
“Believe me, papa has always mourned over 
your departure. I—I have still got the letter 
you wrote me,” she added, timidly. 

“You have, Mary?” 


Stanley !”’ 


trition for the past, and to hope for your forgive- 


meeting | have had it in my power to render you 
a service—” 

“Say no more—say no more, George, my 
dear, dear hoy!” exclaimed the doctor, rising 
and taking both the young man’s hands. “ Even 
if I had anything to forgive—if I cherished an- 
ger—the service you rendered me last night 
would obliterate it from my memory. But I do 
not. I have long, long ago forgiven you, and I 


“Thank God! I am much better than I 
thought I should be last night,” answered the 
“Yet I fear it will be long before I 


Arthur, after having expressed his gratitude 
to the stranger had reyrned to the breaktast- 
table, and was regarding the young man with an 
earnest, perplexed look. Prestntly he looked at 


pying herself in pouring out the coffee. Doctor 


“Be seated, pray, Mr.—Mr. Davis, I think 
you said. Do you know, your voice strangely 
reminds me of—of a young friend I once knew, 
who has long been absent from England. Poor 
fellow ! I would give much if I knew what had 


The young man fidgeted upon his seat, and 


“He would now be about your age,” contin- 
ued the doctor; “and if you had not told me 
yourself that your name is Davis, impossible as 
it is that George’s face will ever greet my eyes 
again, I should, had I met you in society, have 


“Father !” exclaimed Arthur, “you are not 
i It must be—yes—yes, it is George 


“God bless me!” exclaimed the doctor, rising 
from his chair in the excitement of the moment, 
and looking alternately from his children to the 
stranger. “It cannot be possible—and yet—it 


“ Yes,” said the young man, unable longer to 
carry out the deception, “ I am George Stanley, 
returned home once more to express my con- 


ness. At least I am happy that at my first 


smugglers, partaking equally that of fishermen 
and seamen, were assémibled in one of the cav- 
erns above described. A wild, fierce, rugged, 
black-whiskered, shaggy-bearded set of tellows 
they were, some thirty in number, and each man 
wearing a leather belt, into which a pair of huge 
horse-pistols and a large keen knife were stuck. 
Amongst them were the two ruffians who had 
attacked the doctor of his road home from 


" de table # Med of hoards set on 
EhkinGier, “ana round this, che men. were seated, 


some on stools, others on billets of wood, and 
some even on pieces of rock in place of chairs. 
A peat fire burned in one corner of the cavern, 
which was about twelve feet high, and from 
twenty to thirty yards in extent, the smoke from 
the fire escaping through crevices in the rock, 
and the flames shedding a Rembrandt-like glow of 
color over the rugged walls and the wild figures of 
the inmates, throwing a brilliant light upon some 
spots, and casting others, by comparison, into 
deeper shade. Around the walls of the cavern 
stood a few bales of goods and barrels of spirits, 
yet but a few, showing that the occupants had 
not been prospering greatly of late. Three or 
four lamps were burning on the table, which was 
covered with huge flasks of spirits, right pure 
Nantz, and genuine Hollands, with pipes and 
tobacco, and with drinking vessels of tin or horn. 
Most of the party were smoking, and the light 
gray smoke from the pipes mingling with that of 
darker hue which escaped from the fire, spread- 
ing through the cavern, rendered the figures of 
the men partially indistinct, until the eye became 
accustomed to it, and caused them to appear like 
shadowy ghosts. 

Some were singing, others quarrelling, others 
shouting in the imbecility of semi-intoxication, 
and the noise was hideous, echoed and re-echoed 
as it was amongst the vaulted passages conduct- 
ing to, and leading from the cavern; but at the 
far end a party of half a dozen, amongst whom 
were the men above alluded to, were engaged in 
earnest conversation, profusely interlarded with 
profane language. ‘ 

“Curse him, had I known the amount of the 
swag, I’d have seen him hanged before I'd ha’ 
given it up!” said the man named Dangerfield. 


seventeen or so then, and he takes him out to the 
West Ingees, and there he stayed some years, 
while Legro came back here, and then when 
Legro returned to the West Ingees, he sends 
Davis back to take command here.” 

“ Well,” repeated the old man, “ Cap'n Davis 
has pluck, anyhow.” 

“T ain’t got nothin’ to say agin his pluck,” re- 
torted Dangerfield ; “but I don’t like to see a 
young cockerel comin’ the lord over us the wey 
a swag because he knowd the old sawbones in old 
times Hang it, it’s enough to drive a fellow 
crazy to think of it.” 

“ He was agin our taking to the pad, ye know,” 
said one; ‘smuggling and pirating's well enough 
for my grand gentleman ; but, blast him, he 
can’t demean himself to taking a purse! Ha, 
ha!” 

“ What are ye laughing at, ye gawky?”’ said 
Dangerfield. “Is there any fun in losing £4000 
for his whim ?” 

“He wont have no bloodshed hereaway,”’ said 
the rutlian whom Stanley had struck down with 
the butt end of his pistol, “but he’s gin mea 
crack as I’ll be revenged for, or my name aint 
Jack Gilpin.” 

“*Twould serve him right,” cried two or three 
voices. “ Confound him, he doesn’t come that 
over us again !”’ 

“ Ha, indeed !”’ exclaimed a stern voice, and a 
tall figure was seen approaching through the 
smoke and gloom. 

“ That's him,” said Dangerfield, at the same 
time drawing a pistol from his belt. “He'll be 
peaching on us next, boys. The water’s deep at 
the foot o’ the cliff, and dead man tell no'taies !” 

Half a dozen of the men rose to their feet, 
each following the example set by Dangerfield. 
The figure approached within a dozen pares of 
the table, and the features of George Stanley 
were recognizable through the misty gloom. He 
was habited like the rest of the party, and like 
them carried pistols, and a large knife in his 
belt. 

“Ha, mutiny” he exclaimed, stopping for a 
moment, and gazing steadily upon the party. 
“So you would revenge yourselves upon your 
captain, my lads, eh ¢” 


tain, I s’pose, had his own private reasons, and I 
respect him, by Jove, if it was only for his cour- 
age in coming in right amongst us, unarmed. 
Lord, I speaks for myself, but I don’t heleve as 
how there was one on us ud more dare to anger 
him to his face than we d stand face to face with 
a Bengal tiger.” 

“Drop it, drop it, boys,” said Dangerfield. 
“ Fill up once more, and let’s drink, and to rovst 


for thy aH’ Maps were filled and émptica, ana tne 
smugglers, pirates, or robbers, whichever they 
may be termed, disposed themselves on the floor 
of the cave, wrapped in their pea jackets, and were 
soon as sound asleep as if they had betaken 
themselves to feather beds. 

George Stanley, after groping in the derk 
through several tortuous windings whose intri- 
cacies he appeared to discover by the sense of 
touch, emerged into the open air in the middle of 
a narrow glen, profusely grown with blackberry 
and other bramble-bushes. 

“Faugh!” he exclaimed, drawing a long 
breath, “ that atmosphere made me sick. It was 
necessary that I should appear among them once 
more, and settle this affair of the doctor's; hut 
what I had half determined befure I entered the 
cavern, I am now resolved upon. They see me 
no more. Let them choose Dangerfield tor their 
captain. I'll return to the West Indies.” 

He walked on for some time in silence, until 
he emerged from the glen, and stood upon the 
summit of the cliffs. It was long past midnight, 
but a bright moon shone overhead, and together 
with the light of the stars, rendered every object 
far and near distinctly visible. Before him 
flowed the British Channel—:he sea culin as the 
waters of a luke, and its surface dotted here and 
there with the white sails of vessels, plowing their 
way silently far beneath him. In the far dis- 
tance the Calais cliffs were discernible, appearing 
like a bank of cloud in the horizon, with the 
bright light of Cape Grisnez flaring above it. 

He stood for a few moments gazing upon the 
peaceful scene, and then turned to the right, and 
gazed down upon the village of Sandgate, im- 
bedded in the hollow. 


The doctor's white cot- 
tage, standing apart at the end of the long vil- 
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—what you asked me to do.” 
“ And you have done what I asked ?” 
“ Would I have kept the letter otherwise ?” 
© All T asked ?” 


Tears forced themselves into the doctor’s eyes. 
Arthur, who had also started from his Seat, was 
no less agitated, and Mary, unable to cuntrol her 
emotion, had quitted the room, while the young 


Gazette said so this morning. Here it be, ship- 
mates.” And the ruffian held forth a crumpled 
newspaper, from which he proceeded to read a 


with a firm step, he stood close to them, and 
added in a stern, haughty tone of voice: 

“So you are plotting to commit murder, are 
you, my lads? You see lam unarmed, now let 


“Dreaming, poor girl, perhaps of me. It makes 
me sick of myrelf—sick and weary of the world 
—zwhen I think of her, and of the reception I 
met with from her this very morning. She 
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She looked up timidly, and blushing deeply, 
into the young man’s face, over which stole the 


almost laughing and crying in the same breath, 


All stood silent and abashed like whipped 
schoolboys. 


son of a gentleman, who could not lower myself 


roading a vewepaper Ia the languag 
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before. 

“You do not answer?” said the young girl. 
“But why should I ask? Why doubt your 
word? I know you have” 

He still sat holding her hand in his when the 
servant-maid entered to say that breakfast was 
waiting. 


to think that she should have been walking with 
you in the garden, and never have recognized 
you! Where is she? Mary! Mary!’ 

Mary re entered the room, blushing and smil- 
ing, though tears were still glistening in her 
eyes. 7 


gallantly cameto the worthy doctor's rescue. 
Like all tootpada, the ruftians were also cowards, 
and after very unwillingly giving up the money 
they beat a rapid retreat, terrified at the yailant 
gentleman’s threats, and the appearance of the 
muzzle of the pistol with which he was fortu- 
nately armed.’ 


“You see I am not to be terrified by empty 
threats. Ha, ha, ha! One would take you for 
@ parcel of old women—all tongue and clatter. 
Now if any one has a complaint to make, let me 
hear it.”” 

All remained silent. 

“ Fools, then you have no reason to give for 


bitterly, ‘‘a pretty position I have come to! 
But this night shall end it. They, poor fellows, 
cannot help themselves. Society first made 
them outlaws, and then set the hounds of the 
law to hunt them down! I cannot blame them 

bat J—I could have defied the law that I believed 
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. Philistines have Kft us nought elre, 
* interposed one of the party. 
at then?” fejoined the young man. 
(Hd you not take my advice, and sine 
ild no longer be honest free-traders, turn 
ers, and flaunt the black flag boldly at 
wtheads? Pehaw, I’m sick of the work 
’s well began.” 
: king’s cruisers cover the sea now-a dovs 
as the revenue cutters hug the coast,” 
Dangerfield. ‘“ An honest seaman tnay 
ye devil between them.” 
Ml, cowards, in this you must have your 
replied the young man. “ But mark me, 
said I will have no cutting of throais or 
+ out of brains on shore. At sea—if 
driven to it—salt water washes out the 
and the ocean’s a deep grave. Mark me 
You know me. The first man that 
shall suffer the penalty, if I my-elf have 
is executioner.” So saying, he rose from 
t, mixed a tin cup of Hollands and water, 











th the toast, “ Here’s to ye, boys, so long 
behave yourselves properly,” drank off the 
ts, and sauntering carclessly away, he 
up the pistols and knife from the tloor of 
ve where he had thrown them, stuck them 
belt, and disappeared as sileutly and mys- 
sly as he had come. 
soon as he was out of sight and hearing, 
en again began to converse together. 
‘he captain is higher on the stilts than ever,” 
ved one of the party. 
“es,” answered Dangerfield, who in the ab- 
of the captain appeared to be the leader ; 
' the wonder of the matter is that no matter 
he says or does, he winds us round his 
+ as easy as a fellow could whip a rope’s-end 
a bit of spunyarn.” 
Twould ha’ been better had we foliowed his 
‘e at first,” said another. “ A precious 
we've gained by this land cruising ! if it 
't for the spirits and baccy that’s still stored 
y in this cave, some of us would yo with 
ty stomachs, I’m thinking.” 
And the only good chance we came across, 
ut in his oar, curse him, and spoilt the job,” 
the man with the bandaged brow. 
Come, come, comrades,” said the oldest of 
party, “ nuffsaid o’ that matter. Let’s drop 
No use a cryin’ over spilled milk, The cap- 
, 1 s’pose, had his own private reasons, and I 
ect him, by Jove, if it was only for his cour- 
» in coming in right amongst us, unarmed, 
cd, I speaks for myself, but I don’t believe as 
y there was one on us ud more dare to anger 
, to his face than we'd stand face to face with 
Sengal tiger.” 
‘Drop it, drop it, boys,” said Dangerfield. 
“ill up once more, and let’s drink, and to roost 


Ene BA Sips ‘were filled and €mptica, ana tne 
\agglers, pirates, or robbers, whichever they 
.y be termed, disposed themselves on the floor 
the cave, wrapped in their pea jackets, and were 
m as sound asleep as if they had betaken 
‘mselves to feather beds. 
George Stanley, after groping in the derk 
rough several tortuous windings, whose intri- 
cies he appeared to discover by the sense of 
ich, emerged into the open air in the middle of 
uarrow glen, profusely grown with blackberry 
d other bramble-bushes. 
“Faugh!” he exclaimed, drawing a long 
sath, “ that atmosphere made me sick. It was 
cessary that I should appear among them once 
ore, and settle this affair of the doctor’s; but 
at I had half determined before I entered the 
vern, I am now resolved upon. They see me 
more. Let them choose Dangerfield for their 
ptain. I'll return to the West Indies.” 
He walked on for some time in silence, until 
emerged from the glen, and stood upon the 
mmit of the cliffs. It was long past midnight, 
.t a bright moon shone overhead, and together 
th the light of the stars, rendered every object 
and near distinctly visible. Befure him 
wed the British Channel—the sea culm as the 
iters of a lake, and its surface dotted here and 
ere with the white sails of vessels, plowing their 
iy silently far beneath him. In the far dis- 
ace the Calais cliffs were discernible, appearing 
sea bank of cloud in the horizon, with the 
ight light of Cape Grisnez flaring above it. 
He stood for a few moments gazing upon the 
aceful scene, and then turned to the right, and 
ized down upon the village of Sandgate, im- 
dded in the hollow. The doctor’s white cot- 
ze, Standing apart at the end of the long vil- 
ge street, was readily distinguishable. 
“There sleeps Mary Marshal,” suid he. 
Dreaming, poor girl, perhapsof me. It makes 
e sick of myself—sick and weary of the world 
-when I think of her, and of the reception I 
et with from her this very morning. She 
inks me now sleeping quietly in the inn at 
ythe. How have I kept the promise I made to 
r? Where is all my boasted pride? 1, the 
on of a gentleman, who could not lower myself 
associate with tradesmen, am become the as- 
ciate of footpads! Ha, ha, ha!” he laughed 
itterly, ‘fa pretty position I have come to! 
at this night shall end it. They, poor fellows, 
innot help themselves. Society first made 
em outlaws, and then set the hounds of the 
1w to hunt them down! I cannot blame them; 
ut I—I could have defied the law that I believed 
just, and remained the commander of a crew 
* daring smugglers, in revenge alike of law 
id fate ; but I cannot remain what I am—what 
te has driven them to be. I have the means, 
\the doctor tells me, to carry out the purpose I 
vve formed ; but then there is Mary in the way. 
cannot live without her, and I dare not—not 
‘wt—make her what she would become, if she 
ere to share my fortunes. Pshaw, shall I allow 
y designs to be thwarted by a puny girl? If 
he were one whit less pure, I should let no 
ruples weigh against my desires. Yet, if she 
ere less pure, less beautiful, less confiding than 
he is, perhaps I should not heed her. I have 
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deceived her as it is, ay, this very morning. 
Can I continue the deception? Well, well, time 
will tell; and it must be a short period of time, 
too. Fifteen hundred pounds will aid me well 
in accomplishing my schemes. I will sleep upon 
it; but I must not appear in the street in this 
guise.” 

He threw a large cloak which he had thrown 
off on entering the cavern, and picked up on his 
return——and which he had hitherto carried over 
his arm—over his dress in such @ manner as en- 
tirely to conceal it, and with hasty steps de- 
scended the hill, made his way along the street of 
the village to the inn, and desiring to be shown 
to the room he had engaged, retired to bed, and 
Was soon sound asleep. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
(Back numbers of The Flag of our Umon, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.) 





A Horse bought and a Lawyer sold, 


BY A COUNSELLOR AT LAW. 

T nap a wife and three small children. My 
office was in Boston, and we lived in an adjoin- 
ing town. I needed the exercise of riding, and 
a drive now and then toward evening with my 
family would be good for us all. We had fortu- 
nately lived in the country, where everybody 
keeps horses, and a horse seemed really neces- 
sary to our comtort, and so I determined to buy 
one. I had owned several horses in my day, 
and knew something of horse flesh, and I had 
been engaged in several horse cases in court; 
and of course I knew, as every man of observa- 
tion knows, that horses are a dangerous com- 
modity to dealin. Being, however, forewarned, 
of course I was forearmed, and being a lawyer, 
I felt no apprehension that I could not look 
pretty well after one side of a bargain. 

Before trying to buy an article, I always made 
up my mind exactly what I wanted. Then I 
am not misled by every foolish fancy, as one is 
liable to be, who is looking through the market 
for something that suits him. 

he horse I would buy must be a good saddle 
horse, a pacer or ambler under the saddle, but of 
course a square trotter in harness. He must be 
young and sound, of handsome, sprightly figure, 
hind as a Kitten, never needing the whip, but yet 
sufe for iny wife to drive, not afraid of the en- 
xine, fast or slow at the driver’s selection. To 
be sure I had once heard our minister, when I 
lived in the country, tell the only horse jockey 
in the parish that he wanted just such a horse, 
and I had heard the jockey’s irreverent reply, 
“* Why, you old fool, there aint no such hoss!” 
yet [I had heard of such animals, and seen them 
advertised, and if I had not happened to see the 
one that exactly answered the description, it was 
probably because I had not been looking partic- 
ularly after him. 

When it became known that I was in want of 
@ horse, it wes neodhy ammmoting ey COORG ECCT PTS 
made to deceive me. They evidently thought I 
was a green hand at the business, and that I was 
a fit subject for any imposition. 

One fiue-looking animal was brought me that, 
to a careless observer, would have seemed nearly 
perfection. He had a slight cough, but the 
owner assured me that it was nothing, only a 
little cold the horse had taken the day before, by 
standing in a draught. He could not deceive 
me; 1 had owned a horse with the heaves years 
ayo, and advised him to take his worthless beast 
tu somebody who did not know so much about 
horses. Another would have suited me exactly, 
but he had several scars on his legs, caused, as 
the dealer said, by breaking through the stable 
floor. 1 inquired a little, and ascertained that he 
had taken fright, upset the carriage, and gone 
home, two mules, on a dead run with the forward 
wheels, into his stall, carrying with him a hay- 
cutter and a grindstone that stood on the floor, 
and so had cut himself to pieces trying to kick 
away the fragments. 

Another bad an interfering strap on his ankle, 
having lately been badly shod. I saw through 
that poor falsehood at once, Ithink I should 
have bought one of a dealer whom I knew, and 
who assured me that he would not for the world 
deceive me, had not the singular animal exhibited 
the unfortunate eccentricity of standing on his 
forelegs exclusively at intervals, when I at- 
tempted to ride him outward from the stable, 
owing, probubly to some defective nervous organ- 
ization. I determined to have no more to do 
with dealers, but to keep a sharp lookout for my- 
self, and when [ found the right kind of an ani- 
mal, to buy him, eveu if I had to pay a high 
price. 

Walking one afternoon from Cambridge to 
Somerville, | rested a moment by the hawthorn 
hedge at the foot of Kirkland Street, and look- 
ing back, I observed a beautiful black horse, 
surmounted by an elderly cadaverous gentleman, 
The 
horse was moving at an easy, ambling pace, 
scarcely faster than a walk, the rein hanging 
lousely on his neck, while the rider was serenely 
rcading a newspaper. In the language of the 
freelove woman to © Artemus Ward at Berlin 
Mites,” I mentally exclaimed, “I have found 
him at last.”” I accosted the traveller, and 
passing by the details of our conversation, it is 
sufficient to say that the animal was everything 
that could be desired, and although it would well 
nigh break the hearts of the owner's family to 
part with him, he could be bought for the mod- 
erate sum of two hundred and fifty dollars. It 
may be interesting to the reader, although some- 
what premature, to learn what I afterwards dis- 
covered, that the owner's “family” consisted 
of one bull-terrier pup which slept with him in a 
stable loft every night. 

I met the owner by appointment the next day, 


who had somewhat the air of a clergyman. 


at my office in Buston. He had been employed, 
he said, as travelling agent of a Boston house, 
and had no further use for the horse; he would 
give me awritten warranty of the animal as per- 
fectly sound and kind ; indeed I might take him 
home a week and try him, and see for myself. 
Nothing could be fuirer than this. I took my 
prize to my own stable, I kepthim a full week, I 





rode him and drove him daily; my wife rode 
| him and drove him; my man Barney rode him 
and drove him. My admiration of him in- 
creased. He was to all appearances, sound and 
kind. He was fast or slow, as I chose to have 
him. He would face the cars without wioking, 
; and stand without tying. In short, he was a 
, perfect horse. At the end of the week I paid 
| the price, took a written warranty, and went 
| home rejoicing in my success. Every horse 
should have a name, and we concluded to cali 
| this one, on account of his many govud qualities, 
| Honesty. 
| For a few days I was engaged constantly 
| in a long trial in court. The horse stood 
still in his stable, well fed and well groomed, so 
as to be in the best condition for use when my 
leisure days should come. Barney said one day 
that he had harnessed Honesty to the wagon to 
bring home some oats from the store, and that 
he refused for some time to start from the yard. 
However, Barney was no horseman, and I 
thought the fault was in his awkwardness in 
handling the reins. A day or two later, my 
wife’s brother took her, with the children, out for 
a drive with Honesty, in the carryall, and she 
reported that the animal insisted on going up 
Beacon Street, instead of Tremont Street, where 
they wanted to go. This did not seem exactly 
right, but still I had full faith that Honesty 
would prove all right when I held the reins. 

Finally, my trial in court was finished, and 
there was to be a picnic near Fresh Pond, where 
all our friends were going. I had bought a new 
light-top buggy, and harness to match, and wife 
and I drove up. Honesty was in high feather, 
and made the new carriage spin along like a 
linen wheel. We passed the afternoon in the 
woods, and when our team was brought up for 
our return, everybody was attracted by our ele- 
gant turnout. I confess I felt not a little pleased 
with this universal appreciation of my taste. 
I don’t know why it is, but everybody considers 
a compliment to his horse as fully equivalent to 
one to himself. We bade adieu to our admiring 
friends; I handed my wife into the carriage, 
gathered up the ribbous, and waved my hand by 
way of parting salutation. Honesty pawed, but 
did not move forward. I chirruped and shook 
the reins. Honesty shook his head and gave a 
significant snort. A friend took him by the bit, 
when he stepped rapidly backward, till the new 
buggy brought up against a tree. I touched him 
with the whip, when he reared and snorted, and 
my wife screamed. 

“Don’t whip him,” cried a friend; “ whip- 
ping never does any good with a contrary 
horse.” 

“ He is an old offender, I see by his actions,” 
said another. 

The details of this exhibition are not agree- 
able to dwell upon. Neither coaxing nor whip- 
ping, nor pushing, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor any other creature, could induce 
that beast to even draw the empty carriage out 
of its tracks. J asked a friend to take my, wi 
home, and leaving my elegant carriage, igno- 
miniously led the obstinate brute to a stable near 
by, and left him for the night. 

“ A sadder and a wiser man I woke the mor- 
row morn.” I persevered with Honesty yet a 
while, but afrer being kept two hours by his 
stopping in a rainy night on Cambridge bridge, 
on one vccasion, and being obliged to leave him 
in the stable yard, when in great haste to meet 
an engagement in Lexington, I reluctantly con- 
cluded that he was not perfectly kind. My wife 
had long since declined further experiments with 
him. I was puzzled whether to admit myself 
duped and cheated, or attempt to cure the defect. 
I rode the beast lly, and i 
drove him, with various success. One day I had 
business at Concord, at the county court, and 
with a friend drove into that beautiful village just 
atsunset. Court had just adjourned for the day, 
aud my brother lawyers and clients, and jurors 
and wi , Were lounging about the hotel and 
the old elm on the common. Just as we came 
in front of the Middlesex Hotel, I observed my 
horse suddenly to faiter; then he stopped, throw- 
ing up his head, and jerking it sideways in a 
manner remarkable to see, seemed quite 
bewildered. 5; 

“ He has a fit; jump out or you will get hart,” 
cried the multitude which at once surrounded 








us. 

My friénd obeyed the call, and I attempted to 
do so just as the distracted beast sallied backward 
over the shaft.-‘* Mortham, steed and rider fell.” 
Down we came in one miscellaneous heap, the 
carriage essentially smashed, and its owner 
vexed and discomfited. A few days proved 
that Honesty was subjected to frequent attacks 
of this kind. 

But had I not a warranty, and am I not a law- 
yer? Straightway I commenced an action for 
deceit. It is a proverb at the bar, that a lawyer 
who tries his own case has a fool tor a client. I 
retained and paid counsel. I summoned and 
paid witnesses ; I consulted and paid Doctor 
Dadd, and other experts. The case was tried, 
and all Middlesex county was made to under- 
stand how alawyer had been cheated by a jockey. 
The jury rendered a verdict in my favor of $125 
damages, probably upon the idea that a lawyer 
ought not to recover more than half he is cheated 
out of. I gave my execution to an officer, with 
orders to arrest the rascal, and told my counsel to 
oppose him at every step, and follow him to the 
end of the law. 

After a few months, my attorney sent for me, 
and gave me the result of following my diree- 
tions. The defendant had been committed to 
jail where he had quie:ly remained several weeks, 
|; apparently happy in the consciousness that by 

the beneticent provisions of our laws, I, his 
| creditor, was paying $175 per week for his 
| board. Then he had given notice of his inten- 
| tion to avail himself of a further beneficent pro- 
| vision of our statutes for taking the poor deb:or’s 
| oath. My Counsel had faithfully obeyed instruc- 
tions and opposed him there, paying for me ac- 
| cording to law, two dollars per day to the com- 

missioner, while the examination was pending. 
| Finally the vagabond had succeeded in swearing 
| out, and my various bills amounted to about the 
} amount I had first paid, $250. 
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The enemy was free, but I was not. I still 
had that “ dreadful horse,” worse than Mr. Pick- 
wick’s, that nobody would take away. A neigh- 


| boring horse dealer offered me $50, and I sold 


| 








| Monmouth, June 25, 1778, 


him and took his note for the amount. A few 
days after Lasked him what he had done with 
him. He said he had advertised him to sell at 
a horse sale in the city. I had a rational curios- 
ity to see the advertisement, and asked him to 
show it to me, which he did, and it ran as 
follows : 

“ Black Saddle Horse. — A particularly fine 
black saddle horse, perfectly sound and kind in 
all respects, and free from tricks.” 

I don’t know how much he got for his fine 
saddle horse. Ionly know that I still hold his 
worthless note for the fifty dollars, 





—-- +> 
OLD KING GLASS. 


While I was in the Gaboon, old King Glass 
died. He had been long ailing, but stuck to life 
with a determined tenacity which almost bade 
fair to cheat death. He was a disagreeable old 
heathen, but in his last days became very devout 
—afier his fashion. His idol was always freshly 
painted and brightly decorated ; bis tetich was 
the best cared for fe'ich in Africa ; and every few 
days some great doctor was brought down from 
the interiur, and paid a large fee for advising the 
old king. He was afraid of witchcraft—thought 
everybody wanted to put him out of the way by 
bewitching him ; and in this country your doc- 
tor does not try to cure your sickness; his busi- 
ness is to keep off the witches. The tribe had 
got tired of theirking. They thought, indeed, 
that he was himself a most potent and evil- 
disposed wizard, and, though the matter was not 
ee | talked about, there were few natives who 
woul E his house after night, and none who 
would be tempted inside by any slighter provoca- 
tion than an irresistible jug of rum. Indeed, it 
he had not belonged to one of the most noble 
families of the Mpongwe tribe, I think he would 
perhaps have been killed, so rife was suspicion 
against him. When he got sick at last every- 

seemed very sorry; but several of my 
friends told me in confidence that the whole town 
hoped he would die; and die he did. I was 
awakened one morning early by the mournfal 
cries and wails with which the Afcicfi oftener 
assumes a sham sorrow than eases a real grief 
All the town seemed lost in tears. It is a most 
singular thing to see the faculty the women of 
Africa have for pumping up tears on the slightest 
occasion, or fur no occasion at all. There 
needs no grief or pain to draw the water. I 
have seen them shed tears copiously, and laugh- 
ing all the while.—E-rplorations and Adventures 
in Equatorial Africa. 





NEW KING GLASs., 


It happened that Njogoni, a good friend of my 
own, was elected. ‘Phe choive fell on him, in 
purt, because he came of a good family, but 
chiefly because he was a favorite of the people, 
and could yet the most votes. I do not know 
that Njogoni had the slightest suspicion of his 
elevation. Atany rate he shammed ignorance 
very well. As he was walking on the shore, on 
the morning of the seventh day, he was suddenly 
set upon by the entire populace, who proceeded 
to a ceremony which is preliminary to the crown- 
ing, and which must deter any but the most am- 
bitious men from aspirmg to the crown. They 
surrounded him in # dense crowd, and then be- 
ihe THe eorse Ot RE ta Ng sbrie 
spit in his face; some beat him with their fists ; 
some kicked tim; others threw disgusting ob- 
jects at him; while those unlucky ones who 
stood on the outside, and could reach the poor 
fellow only with their voices, assiduously cursed 
him, his father, his mother, his sisters and 
brothers, and all his ancestors to the remotest 
generation. A stranger would not have given a 
cent for the life of him who was presently to be 
crowned. Amid all the noise and struggle, I 
caught the words which explamned all to me; 
for every few minutes some fellow, administernng 
an especially severe blow or kick, would shout 
out, “You are not our king yet; for a little 
while we will do what we please with you By- 
and-by we shall have to do your will.” Njogoni 
bore himself like a man and a prospective king. 
He kept his temper, and took all the abuse with 
a smiling face —Z/tid. 





MODERN DISCOVERIES. 


Discoveries of various kinds follow one 
another in such rapid succession in our age, that 
we often fail to estimate their extent or grandeur. 
Within the last twenty-five years all the princi- 
pal features of the biography of our own vast 
interior regions have been accurately determined ; 
the great tields of Central Asia have been tra- 
versed in various directions, from Bokhara and 
Oxus to the Chinese wall; the half-known river 
systems of South America have been explored 
and surveyed; the icy continent around the 
Southern Pole has been discovered ; the North- 
west Passage—the ignis futuus of nearly two cen- 
turies—is at last found ; the Dead Sea is stripped 
of its fabulous terrors ; the course ot the Niger 
is no longer a myth, and the sublime secret of 
the Nile is almost wrested from his keeping; the 
Mountains of the Moon, sought for through two 
thousand years, have been beheld by a Caucasian 
eye; an English steamer has ascended the 
Chabba to the frontiers of the great kingdom of 
Borneo ; Leichardt and Stuart have penetrated 
the wilderness of Australia; the Russians have 
descended from Irkoutsk to the mouth of the 
Amoor; the antiquated walls of Chinese preju- 
dice have been cracked and are fast tumbling 
down, and the canvass screens which surround 
Japan have been cut by the sharp edge of Amer- 
ican enterprise. Such are the principal results 
of modern exploration. What quarter of a 
century, siuce the form of the earth and the 
boundaries of its land and water are known, can 
exhibit such a list of achievements (—Jsayard 
Taylor. 





BATILES OF THE REVOLUTION. 
The following is a table of the comparative 
losses of life sustained in the battles of the 
Revolution : 
British American 
Loss, Lows. 
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THE NERVES OF LONDON. 


Subterranean London will ere long be as busy | 


a scene of jostling humanity as are pow its 
crowded streets. Kailroads have begun by steady 
sap to invade the domain of sewers—a domaia 
in itself as intricate, as vast, and as unceasingly 
yrowing as the system of thoroughfares beneath 
which they burrow But this is not enough 
Gas, water, drainage, lo®motion, do not supply 
all the needs of so enormous a community ; for, 
in proportion as new districts are absorbed and 
become part of this hage human coral reef, does 
the demand grow imperative for a more aud ever 


more artificial organization of the means where: | 


by intercommunication between every part of 
such a metropolis may be maintaine?! and quick- 
ened And so, ground and under-ground being 
already occupied by the complex arrangements 
for supplying the physical requirements and 
gratifying the locomotive impulses of three mul- 
hons of citizens, it is lett to the air to become 
the medium for transmitting the more sulvle ele- 
ment of their thoughts, Already men begio to 
look up and wonder at the cobweb of wires that 
is being span over their heads, along and athwart 
streets and squares. With some:hing like awe 
one sees—besides the long graceful catenaries of 
the two or three scarce visiile lines that have 
hitherto traversed the sky and betokeued the old- 
established high-roads of electric thought—new 
groups of long dark cables, looped at intervals 
to strained wires that support them, and looking 


| like the first radical “spinners” constructed by 





| the whole of this brilliant spectacle was the per- 
| formance of a minate, and to us as noiseless as 


| it was thunder doubled and redoubled, rolling 


| Startling exhibition I ever wiinessed. 


Lexington, April 19, 1775, 273 84 
Bunker Hill, June 17, 5 1054 456 
Flatbush, August 12, 1776, 400 200 
White Plains, Augus: 26, 1776, 400 400 
Trenton, December 26, 1776, 1000 9 | 
Princeton, January 5, 1777 400-100 
Hubsardstown, August 17, 1777, 800 «RUD 
Bennington, August 16, 1777, Ue CD) 
Brandywine, September 11, 1777, 500 1100 
Stillwater, September 17,1777, 600-350 





Germantown, October 5, 1777, 600 1250 
Saratoga, Oct. 17, 1777,(surrendered ) 5752 — 
Red Hook, October 22, 1777, 500 32 
400 130 


| Moment there is a large field of ruins, some of 


| 


| the midst, and rocking siowly to and fro.—//nd 


| rash proceedings is to be found in the couplet 


Rhode Isiand, August 27, 1778, 260 «6214 
Briar Creek, Merch: 30, 1779, 13 400 
Stony Point, July 15,1779, 600 100 
Camden, August 16, 1779, 375 6lu 
King’s Mountain, October 1, 1780, 950 96 
Cowpens, January 17, 1781, 800 72 
Gaiitord C H., March 15, 1781, 532 400 | 
Hobkirk Hills, April 25, 1781, 400-460 
Eutaw Springs, September, 1781, lowo 550 
Yorktown, Oct., 1781, (surrendered) 7u72 _ 


the spider to carry the finer and continuous tissue 
of his web. Already, as their long lines shoot, 
week by week, from street to street, these aerial 
cables are visibly triangulating London, and it 
will soon be every one’s business to discover to 
which of several electric districts his street and 
house belong. The fact 1s, these cables are to 
bear to a system of telegraphy much the same 
relation as the main pipes of the wateg and yas 
companies bear to our domestic supplies of the 
liquid which Londoners are content to drink, 
and of that foul, gaseous mixture which they as 
cheerfully pay for as if it were the purest light 
producer that could be laid on to their dwellings. 
We are, in short, henceforward to have our tele 
grams “laid on” It will soon be the fault of 
every householder if he allows prejudices to pre- 
vent his transacting business from his domestic 
snuggery, from his breakfast table, nay, even 
from his bed. 

The maledictions of an wsthetic few wi'l cer- 
tainly pursue Professor Wheatstone and the host | 
of telegraphic inventors. For it is difticult to | 
see the sky-line of every great thoroughfare | 
barred by long, heavy sweeps of black rope 
crossing them at all uncouth angles, and marring 
the effect of the vertical lines of many a tine 
facade, without feeling that the useful and the 
beautiful are in some way diverging further aud 
further with the progress of science. On the 
other hand, what pleasanter news could reach 
the “business man’? than this, that, by means 
of these ropes, and for the modest ‘ sum of £4 
per wire per mile per annum ’—in short, tor 
about the amount of his gas bill—he may secure 
to himself the talisman which, with more than 
the speed of Efreet or Jinn, shall ensure the car- 
rying his behests to any part of London—nay, 
even put his private study in communication 
with his counting-house in the city, his ware- 
house in Liverpool, or his correspondents in 
Glasgow, in Paris, Petersburg, or soon, perhaps, 
in Pekin.—Saturday Review. 





ICEBERGS. 


As we approach the bergs they assume a great 
variety of forms. Indeed, their changes are 
GHEY pa Tes cons koprorear ts ns -tnat- 
character. I know of no object in all nature so 
marvellously sensitive to a steady gaze. Sit 
motionless and look at one, and fixture as it 
appears, it has its changes then. It marks with 
unerring faithful every condition of atmos- 
phere, and every amount of light and shadow. 
Thus manifold complexions tremble over it, for 
which the careless observer may see no reason, 
and many shapes, heights and distances swell 
and shrink it, move it to and fro, ef which the 
mind may not readily assign a cause. 

The large iceberg for which we bore away this 
morning resembled, at one moment a cluster of 
Chinese buildings, then a Gothic cathedral, early 
style. It was curious to see how all that mim- 
icry of a grand religious pile was soon trans- 
muted into something like the Coliseum, its vast 
interior now a delicate blue and then a greenish 
white. It was only necessary to run on half a 
mile to find this icy theatre split asunder. An 
age of ruin appeared to have passed over it, 
leaving only the two extremes—the inner clitfs 
of one a glistening white, of the other a blue, 
soft and airy as the July heavens. 

in the neighborhood were numbers of block- 
like bergs, which, when thrown together by our 
perpetual change of position, resembled the rains 
of a marble city. The play of the light and 
shadows among its inequatities was charming in 
the extreme. In the outskirts of this Palmyra 
of the waves lay a berg closely resembling a 
huge ship of war, with the stern submerged, 
over which the surf was breaking finely, while 
the stem, sixty or seventy feet aloft, with 
what the fancy easily shaped into a majestic 
figure-head, looked with fixed serenity over the 
distant waters. As we ran athwart the bow it 
changed instantly into the appearance of some 
gigantic sculpture, with broad surfaces as smooth 
as polished ivory, and with salient points cut 
with wonderful perfection. The dashing of the 
waves sounded like the dashing at the foot of 
rocky cliffs, indicative of the mass of ice below 
the surface.—Afler Icebergs with a Painter. 








FOUNDERING OF A BERG. 


Between making my last dot and now—an in- 
terval of ten minutes—Wind-or Castle has ex- 
perienced the convulsions of an earthquake and 
gone to ruin. To use the term cominon here, it 

sick 1 ine of powder tired 
in its centre could not more effectually, and not 
much more quickly, have blown it up. While 
in the act of sketching, C suddenly ex- 
claimed ; when lo! walls and towers were fall- 
ing asunder, and tumbling at various angles with 
apparent silence imto the ocean, atiended with 
the most prodigious dashing and commotion of 
water, Enormous sheaves of foam sprung aloft 
and burst into air; high green waves, crested 
with white caps, rolled away in circles, mingling 
with leaping shafts and fragments of ice reap- 








| WOMAN'S DRESS. 
A healthy dress permits every organ 
body to perform its untrammelled 
The fashionable style does not allow this fee 
action of the vital parts, and hence the present 
feeble, crippled « ion of the women of Amer 
ica, This evil, t ther with other physiviogial 
errors, is doing much to shorten the lives of our 
women, and compromise the health and life of 
the whole American race. To avert these sad 
results, and to improve the health of our women 
generally, itis proposed that tne following stvle 
of dress be adopted. ‘The dress has been worn 
by the writer néarly nine years, and she is happy 
| to sav that it has saved her from a@ consump 
tive’s grave, to which she was slowly but sure!y 
tending 
The waist should be several inches longer than 
the body, a little shorter than the present fashion, 
and full in front, that the chest may enjoy the 
fheest action. The bands of the skirt should bo 
much larger than the body, buttons to be placed 
on the band of the inside skirt, just as they are 
ou a man’s pants for suspenders, and the same 
elastic suspenders worn, crossing behind. Make 
button boles im the bands of the other skirts to 
correspond with the batons on the inside skirt, 
and button on; thus one pair of suspenders will 
carry three or more skirts This «tvle of dress 
is atten ded by no discomfort to the wearer, and 
allows tull action to every ongan of the hody; at 
the same time it is sufficiently fashionable to 
escape observation Of course corsets should 
never be worn, And with the skirt supported 
as above described, there is no apology for wear- 
lng them. 


in the 


functions 








Whalebones have no business in a woman's 
dress. ‘They spoil all the beauty of outline 
which the greatest artists have found in the nat- 
ural woman. ‘They interfere not less with that 
peculiar undalating action of the chest and ab 
domen which results from the normal action of 
the thoracic and abdominal viscera. And if the 
waist be short and loose, as advised above, there 
will be no need of whalebones to keep it down. 
God knew what he was doing when be made 
the human body, and made it just right in 
every way; and we cannot alter its shape with- 
out destroying its beautifal symmetry, and caus 
ing disease and premature death —/ewis's New 
Gymnastics, 





CAVE INCIDENTS. 


I have already spoken of the Cafe Procope, 
and here I will only add an anecdote illustrative 
of the scenes that sometimes occurred there, and 
of the national character generally in the reign 
of Louis XV. One afternoon that M. de Saint 
Foix was seated at his usual table, an officer of 
the king's body guard entered, sat down, and or- 
dered “a cup of coffee, with milk, and a roll,”’ 
adding, “It will serve me for adinner.” At 
this Saint Foix remarked, aloud, that “a cup of 
coffee, with milk, and a roll, was a confoundedly 
poor dinner.” The officer remonstrated; Saint 
Foix reiterated his remark, and again and again 
declared that nothing the gallant officer could say 
to the contrary would convince him thata cup of 
coffee, with milk, and a roll, was not a confound- 
edly poor dinner. Thereupon a challenge was 
given and accepted, and the whole of the persons 
present adjourned as spectators of a fight, which 
ended by Saint Foix receiving a wound in the 
arm. “ That is all very well,” said the wound- 
ed combatant; “but I call you to witness, gen- 
tlemen, that I am still profoundly convinced that 
a cup of coffee, with milk, and a roll, is a con- 
foundedly poor dinner!” At this moment the 
principals were arrested, and carried before the 
Duke de Nouilles, in whose presence Saint Foix, 
Seigneur, £ nad Wot the shghfest Wtention of 
offending the gallant offiver, who, I doubt not, is 
an honorable man; but your excellency can 
never prevent my ssserting, that a cup of coflee, 
with milk, and a roll, is a confoundedly poor 
dinner. ‘ Why, so it is,’ said the duke. “ Then 
I am not in the wrong,” remarked Saint Foix ; 
“and a cup of coffee—" Ar these words magis- 
trates, delinquents, and auditory, burst into a 
roar of laughter, and the antagonists became 
friends. It was a more bloodless issue than that 
which occurred to Michel Lepelletier, in later 
years, atthe Cufe Fevrier He was sented at 
dinner there, when an ex garde-du-corps, named 
Paris, approached him, inquired if he were the 
Tepelletier who had voted for the death of Louis 
XVI, and, receiving an affirmative reply, drew 
forth a dagger, and swiftly slew him on the spot. 
—Dr. Doran's Table Traits 
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Housetwife’s Department. 
— 
[Prepared for The Flag of ovr Union.) 
Tomato Sauce. 

Crush half a dozen, more or less, of very ripe red 
tomatoes; pick out the seeds, and squeeze the water 
from them; put them into a stewpan, with two or 
three finely sliced shalots and a little gravy; sim- 
mer till nearly dry, when add halt a pint of brown 
sauce, and simmer twenty minutes longer, then rub 
it through a tammy into a clean stewpan; season 
with Cayenne pepper and salt, a little glaze and 
lemon-juice ; simmer a few minutes and serve, Tar- 
ragor or Chili vinegar is sometimes added; and 
sliced onions may be substituted for the shalots. 





A Recipe for Neuralgia in the Face. 

Make a lotion with half a pint of rose-water and 
Apply it to the 
part affected three or four times aday, using a fresh 
linen cloth each time. 


two teaspoonstul of white vinegar. 


In two or three dave the 
pain will pass away. This has been an effectual 
cure with many, but as the disease arises from vari 
ous causes there is no specific tor it. 

Rice Pancakes. 

To half a pound of rice put two-thirds of a pint of 
water; boil to a jelly; when cold add to it eight 
eggs. a pint of cream, a little salt, nutmeg, and half 
a pound of melted butter 


mix well, adding the 


butter last, and working it only eo much as will 
make the batter sufficiently thick. Fry them 
Cream Fritters. 

Take a quart of sweet milk, a teacup of cream 


four eggs beat to a froth. balf a nutmeg or grated 





pearing from the deep in all directions. Nearly 


the motions of a crowd, for a length of ume | 
had not expected. When the uproar reached us 


upon the ear like the quick successive strokes of 
adrum, or volleys of the largest ordnance. It 
was awfully grand, and altogether the most 
At this 


them huge masses like towers, prone along the 
waters, with a lofty steeple left alune standing in 





Impatience is the parent of more evil than 
many suppose. Procrastination may be the thief 
of time, bat it also is of en the preserver of life. 
How many a suicide would have been prevented 
if the antappy fellow could have been persuaded 
to wait another day! The best logic against 


** Beware of desperate steps, the darkest dey 9 
Live Uli to-morrow) will bave passed away 


lemon-peel, and a teaspoonful of salt. Stir them 
with thour sufficient to make a thick Latter; dissolve 
@ sinall teaspoouful of saleratus, and sur in, then 


fry in lard 
Quick Waffles. 

Mix flour and cold milk together to make @ thir x 
batter; to a quart of the flour put «x beaten eget, 


a tablespoontul of melted butter, and @ teaspocutul 
Some cooks add a quarter of a pound 
Bake them vediately 


f salt 
sugar and half a numeg 








Excellent Apple Fritters. ; 
Pare your apples and cut in thin slees, ar 
: sf flour; «tir 


with vr in a quart of w 


little «alt and saleratus,to make « thick 





Frv in plenty of lard. Lem or 


may be used instead of apples 


| Sauce for cold Roast Beef 


Mix scraped horeeradich, made-mrustard sod vin 


evar, and sweeten w th white segar. 
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(Written for The Flag of eur Union.) 
THE LAST KISS AT NIGHT. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


Kiss me, darling, ere you slumber, 
And the kiss shall in my dream 
Be increased in endless number, 
As the pebble in the stream 
Makes unnumbered ripples flow 
With the one from which they grow. 
@ 
Kiss me, darling, ere your evelids 
Close at last—and you at rest, 
With your gentle arms around me, 
Aud your head upon my breast, 
Lapse into the sweet repose 
That each loving spirit knows. 


K&s me, darling! kiss me, kiss me; 
Yet again I crave the boon 

Ere you unto sleep dismiss me; 
Kisses put my thoughts in tune, 

Till they run on pleasant themes 

As I roam the land of dreams. 


Kiss me, darling, ere you slumber; 
One more kiss, and then, good night; 
May your dreams be of the number 
That will give supreme delight. 
Sleep, and dream of kissing me! 
Wake, and find me kissing thee! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE HEART OF SAVOY. 


~s ~— 


BY M. L. BRENDON. 





Tue Abbey of Hauteville lies on the western 
side of Lake Bourget—the Heart of Savoy, so 
called. It is at the foot of Monte du Chat, and 
is the burial-place of the princes of Savoy. In 
the old times of Amadeus VI. and VIL, father 
and son, marriages between the Houses of Savoy 
and France were frequent, and were sought for 
by the latter. Indeed, the two princes here 
named married French princesses—Bonne of 
Bourbon and Bonne of Berry. 

War seemed to be the natural element of the 
House of Savoy from its first establishment ; and, 
consequently, fortress after fortress has continued 
to arise, until it has become what it has so long 
claimed to be—the “ Guardian of the Alps.” Its 
Fort Mirabouc, high and bleak—its Fenestrelles, 
or five forts, united by a stai four th d 
steps high, with bomb-proof arches, are mention- 
ed particularly by the historians of Piedmont as 
rare specimens of art strengthening and protect- 
ing nature. 

Amadeus VI. went by the name of the Green 
Count; his son, Amadeus VII. by that of the 
Red Count. The latter died suddenly from the 
effects of drugs prescribed to him by a Bohemian 
as a cure for baldness. Amadeus, although not 
yet thirty, was bald like a man of seventy; and 
his vanity, assisted by the cruel jests of his 
mother-in-law, Bonne of Bourbon, induced him 
Granville, ~Hisiewnf rhted? aie tints “erased 
their office; and while his mother-in-law and 
John of Granville were consulting in secret upon 
his case, the latter was suddenly arrested to 
answer for his patient’s death. 

Perhaps Granville’s escape was effected by her 
who was more than half suspected of being his 
accomplice—his father’s wife ; but the event was 
passed over in silence. Be that as it may, Ama- 
deus VIII. resolved not to wed a French woman, 
in imitation of his bering but 
too well the family jars that had worried his 
childish ears from the two Bonnes. 

Unfortunately, Anne of Lusignan, daughter of 
the king of Cyprus, became his choice—a woman 
whose bad qualities proved the cause of the sure 
decline of the House of Savoy. Thencetorth 
until the year 1483, when the death of Louis XI. 
freed it from the bondage of France, it was the 
seat of dissension. 

In the decline of Pied t, and the i ion 
of Savoy by Francis I., only one good reeulted— 
the release of Bonnivard from the Castle of 
Chillon. Francis was a true son of that arch in- 
triguer—that grasping, imperious, wicked old 
woman, Louise of Savoy; and he determined, 
either by open war or secret stratagem, to take 
the Castle of Nice. The Turks joined him, and 
together they conquered the brave but scanty 
troops that garrisoned it; the banner of the Cres- 
cent floated from the walls triumphant. Fora 
moment only! A battle-axe, grasped by no 
weak hand prompted by no weak heart, struck 
the flag from its proud height. Standard and 
standard-bearer alike fell, and the White Cross 
triumphed over the Golden Crescent—by whose 
hand, let the following romance of a real history 

tell. 














Far down in a valley there dwelt a widow, 
with her two sons and a daughter—the widow 
and children of 4 forester named Segurana. The 
twin boys were beautiful as a poet’s dream of 
loveliness, or a painter’s conception of the child- 
hood of Jesus or St. John. What golden gleams 
the sunshine made in their rich brown hair! 
What depth and tenderness in those deep, spirit- 
ual eyes! What rich beauty in the finely-cat 
features and the pale but clear skin! Sons of a 
simple forester, they looked like native born 
kings; and so they were—kings over two fond, 
simple women’s heart, sometimes a more glori- 
ous kingdom than their conquerors dream of. 
These hearts belonged, of course, to the mother 
and sister of the beautiful creatures. For them 
no task fell too heavily that could minister to the 
happiness of two such beings. The danger was 
that the twins would be thoroughly spoiled ; but 
fortunately their natures were of that rich and 
rare element of goodness, that affection, however 
wildly lavished, only brought out the sweet and 
the strong of the heart’s emotions. 

The sister of these lovely boys should have 
been beautiful indeed—and so she was mentally, 
but nature had been chary of outward gifts. 
Alas! they who have not the perilous gift of 
beauty find little favor with the crowd. The 
“tincture of a skin ’’ may eover an angel’s tem- 
per or a demon’s, and beauty is no guarantee for 
what lies beneath the sapertices. Catherine Se- 
gurana was worth a whole city of mere band- 


some women, yet so passing homely as to have 
gained the name of Dame Ugly-Face, greatly to 
the indignation of the brothers. (ne rare beauty, 
however, the girl possessed. The magnificent 
hair, that caught the sunbeams and changed in 
them from brown shadow to braided gold, was 
Worth more than the corqpet of aduchess. When | 
she unbound the rich mass it covered her to the | 
knees, flowing down in thick, wavy redundance, 
that a mermaid might have envied. Thus had | 
nature, it would seem, tried to avenge poor Cath- | 
erine for the homely face, the rough skin and the 
angular figure; yet it was a beauty seldom dis- | 
played except at home, where affectionate hands 
parted the bright locks, and forgot that they were | 
not matched by a face as lovely. 

It was a bright morning in the valley. The 
girl had risen early, setting out the morning re- 
past for the still sleeping boys and their mother. 
In the small room, the table held a tray, on 
which, covered by a fine white cloth, were ripe 
grapes, just gathered in the cool, sunless air, 
with the bloom untouched, bread white as snow, 
and a flask of wine. For herself, she took only 
a crust and some water, and went out to her 
daily task of orange-packing. All day she 
wrought, and at evening she only paused to look 
upon the golden and crimson clouds that cradled 
the sun to its setting. Could one have seen the 
girl as she stood there, she might have worn, to 
an eye wearied of mere soulless beauty, a differ- 
ent aspect than that which had gained the witless 
sobriquet of “ Donna Maunfacio.” (Ugly-Face.) 
On her head she bore a delicate basket, from 
which long clusters of purple grapes hung down, 
hiding her thin form. Her matchless hair had 
become unbound, and led all of her dress, 
save that which hung below the knee. To-day 
she had put on a green robe in lieu of the coarse 
brown she usually wore. The soft yet brilliant 
clouds lent a glow to her sallow face, and her 
eyes were lighted up with a marvellous bright- 
ness, born of the beauty that was shed upon all 
around her. That magic splendor of scenery! 
Her eyes had beheld it from her childhood, yet it 
was like a new revelation to-night. 

A little stream ran at her feet inte a basin 
that reflected the wondrous radiance. As she 
bent over its clear depths her own image was 
there, and not as usual did it seem repulsive, or 
out of place with the scene. The thought gave 
softness, refinement, almost loveliness; and she 
murmured the offensive and mocking words, 
“Donna Maunfacio,” with a light laugh, that 
showed two rows of glittering pearls between the 
red lips, but made the dark brown face seem still 
darker. 

As she turned to go away when the lights 
faded in the little pool, she caught sight of a 
man’s face half hidden among the vines. She 
did not start nor scream—she had seen that face 
before. It was that of the young Duke of Savoy, 
Charles III.; he who had awakened a spark of 
hero-worship within the young peasant’s heart, 
by kind and friendly words addressed to her ear, 
wher. he, hed. mast hee. in. sbe.enanes ero res at ber 
that sweet, deep-toned voice that woman loves 
so well, she had reverenced him as a being to 
worship. 

No earthly being had heard his name from her 
lips ; but she kept it sacred from all, never dream- 
ing of a return, never thinking or wondering if 
he had forgotten her. Now he passed her with a 
few hurried words, telling her that he was rous- 
ing the valley to arms to resist the invasion of 
the king of France, and hastily asked the age of 
her brothers, whom he had often seen. 

Catherine’s breath came and went hurriedly. 
There was a great pang at her heart, yet mingled 
with sweetness. To die for that young hero! 
What a grand fate would that be! She knew 
that the young brothers would not be accepted 
in the army, boys as they were; but could not 
she impose herself in disguise as a soldier? 

These were wild thoughts, and the gentle, se- 
rene Catherine could not long indulge them. She 
blushed at her own heroism, and went sadly 
home, to be met with sad tales of the expected 
disturbance. 

Francis I. had indeed entered Nice with fifteen 
thousand troops, aided by the Turks, before a 
week had ripened Catherine’s fears. Five days 
the garrison resisted, but on the sixth there was 
a perceptible weakness, and in that weakness the 
Turkish crescent towered above the walls of the 
besieged castle. 

When the siege began the girl and her brothers 
went no more to the orange groves, except to 
gather fruit for the soldiers of that brave garrison. 
At dawn and evening she had carried fruit and 
wine by a secret path to the castle, and each time 
had received sach blessings as never fell upon 
the ears of beauty. 

On the sixth day of the siege the three had 
toiled up the hill with a larger supply of food 
than before. Bread had been ‘added to her store, 
and the soldiers had promised that one of them 
should try the secret path, in order to meet her 
and take her burden. She had stipulated that 
Duke Charles should be first served. Anxiety 
had overcome her dislike to mention the name 
she had hitherto held sacredly silent in her heart 
of hearts; and she pictured to herself that noble 
being fainting from watching and privation. 

No soldier met her, and she toiled onward still 
further in the deep shadow of the trees, when, 
suddenly raising her eyes, she saw the Golden 
Crescent shining in the first ray of morning, its 
broad folds rioting in the clear summer air; 
while beneath the triumphant flag the White 
Cross lay trampled and soiled under the walls of 
the castle. 

One moment she looked at the young troubled 
faces of the brothers. One moment she mur- 
mured, “No, they are too young! I must not 
sacrifice thea!’ and the next moment she was 
half way up the hill. (ne deep thought had 
swallowed up all others. Mother, brothers, home, 
country, had all passed before her in that brief 
struggle, and then this one thought overflowed 
them all, as the tenth wave engulphs the rest 
wh«n flowing inward upon the shore. He, the 
brave young duke, the hero whom she had wor- 
shipped, was there, with that banner floating over 
him in his prison, and the flag he had been de- 
fending trailed in the dust! 
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Love !—was it love that gave her wings to fly 
over that intervening space? Was it that which 
prompted the fmil, girlish creature to snatch a 


' battle-axe from a retreating soldier, to mount the 


ramparts and cut down the standard and its 
bearer? | 
And lo, the White Cross of Savoy floats once | 


more! The soldiers take heart as Catherine 


| plants it firmly, and Duke Charles himself comes | 


forward and takes her hand, and speaks words to 
the blushing girl that she never expected to hear 
from mortal lips—words of tender praise and 
affectionate interest, as warm and genial as he 
could have spoken to a princess of Savoy. 

The boys had witnessed all this with hearts 
beating high with love and pride. What would 
mother—plain, home loving, simple mother— 
have said to this act of her quiet, gentle girl? 
How would she bear this strange revelation of the 
inner depths of that undemonstrative spirit ?— 
that spirit that had hitherto shown itself only in 
homely industry and patient sweetness ? 





Fain would I add some romance of my own to 
this tale, and crown that noble girl’s happiness, 
by making her one with the hero she so wor- 
shipped. But that may not be. The princes of 
Savoy have wedded only with those whose blood 
flowed as royally as theirown; and Duke Charles, 
kind and good as he was, never thought of the 
brave maiden as his wife. 

Through her life he continued to treat her and 
her family with signal friendship. The two 
beautiful boys were special objects of his care 
and attachment. And every glance which he 
gave to the White Cross banner brought to him 
the remembrance of that brave and fearless deed. 





When Francis again entered Nice after its 
capitulation, the empty houses afforded him no 
chance of retrieving his lost money or his honor. 
The castle itself held all that was worthy of pre- 
servation—and that castle, and its steep, pointed 
rock, were held by the victorious House of Savoy. 
In time there uprose, as if from the depths of 
grateful hearts, a woman’s bust in one of the 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. D.—Apply to the Assistant Secretary of the 

Navy relative to the question you ask. 

Harny W.—Companies elect their own officers, 
but subject to the approval of the Governor of 

the State. 

A. S. H.—All Southern mails have long since been 

discontinued ; the expresses still carry newspaper 

and letter matter. ; 

Hrnry.—The Goodwood Cup is the greatest racing 

prize in England, coveted by all lovers of the 

turf. 

Tax-PAYEr.—The British income tax is from seven 

to ten pence in the pound, or much more than 

ours, and it is levied on incomes above $500, 
whereas with us the limit is $800. 

Foster W.—Leather should remain in the vats at 

least four months in tanning-ga longer period 

will improve it. ‘ 

InguineR.—It is a very rare occurrence for hair to 
recover its color after having changed, and great 
caution should be exercised in using those mix- 
tures which profess to restore the natural color. — 

S. K.—The Charade is a poetical or other composi- 
tion founded upon a word, each syllable of which 
constitutes a noun, and the whole of which word 
constitutes another noun, of somewhat a different 
meaning from those supplied by its separate 
syllables. 

W. B.—Taylor, in his descriptions of Greece, says: 
“ Sardinia is tree from all kinds of poisonous and 
deadly herbs, excepting one herb, which resem- 
bles parsley, and which, they say, causes those 
who eat it to die laughing!" 

Hovsewire.—If your outhouses and cellars have 
not been recently cleansed, have them thoroughly 
cleaned out and white-washed. A dirty eellar is 
an abomination, and the fruitful source of many 
diseases. Let all your outbuildings have a thor- 
ough overhauling and repairing. ‘ 

AsTronoMER.—Since the birth of Christ (including 
re-appearances) 651 comets have been noticed, of 
which 114 have been visible during the present 


century. 
N. R.—Du Chaillu, who, by the by, has completely 





public squares of Nice—a bust whose nobl 

of expression outweighed any mere form of 
beauty. Men paused not to admire the graceful- 
ness of its outline, nor the classic loveliness of its 
finely-cut features. No such distinction did it 
possess ; but above the brow was a massive coro- 
net of braids such as no sculptor’s hand has since 
carved; and every passer-by greeted it with a 
look of reverence that no living beauty had ever 
won from man. 

What beautiful life-pictures the existence of 
the forester’s daughter has given to the world! 
How perfect, how simple, yet how triumphant is 
each! The daughter, denying herself that the 
mother might have the luxuries of life; the sis- 
ter, teaching the young brothers the noblest les- 
sons of patriotism; the heroine, braving death 
for her country; and last, not least, the loving 
maiden, hiding her hopeless affection from all 
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RUN AGAINST A BOA. 


On the fourteenth I went out on a boar-hunt. 
Fresh tracks had been found near the camp, and 
three of us went out to geta shot We had not 
gone far when we heard to the right of us the 
grunts of some pigs. As they are very wild, we 
jumped hastily behind some trees to conceal our- 
selves. My horror may be imagined, when, 
stepping quickly without looking, I stumbled 
over something in my path, and, looking down, 
found myself running against an immense ser- 
pent of the boa kind which lay snugly coiled up 
beside my tree. A look showed me that the 
thing was in a state of stupefaction, consequent, 
probably, of having eaten too heavy a dinner. It 
scarcely moved, and did not raise its head. 
ran to Niamkala, and borrowed a kind of heavy 
cutlass he carried with him, and with a blow of 
this cut the pithon in two pieces, which instantly 
began to squirm about in a very snaky and hor- 
rible way. During this death-struggle the mon- 
ster voided the body of a young deer, which was 
in a half-digested condition, but still sufficiently 
firm to enable us to distinguish what kind of 
animal it was. The noise made in killing the 
snake, which proved, by the way, to be not quite 
twenty feet long, of course frightened off the wild 
pigs. We pursued them, and by good manage- 
ment came up with the herd, ten in number, in 
about an hour’s time, and managed to bag two. 
Besides these pigs, my hunters carried the two 
halves of the serpent to the camp. They make 
a kind of soup or stew of boa, of which they are 
very fond. I have never tasted it, and therefore 
can say nothing against it—Du Chaillu, 





STORY OF SIR JAMES OUTRAM. 


One anecdote is illustrative of the man. A 
magnificent tiger, a ‘‘man-eater,” was hunted 
and strack, but not mortally wounded—the beast 
dashed away as only wounded tigers can, follow- 
ed by the launched sportsmen of the party. At 
last it was again found, but, to the disgust of all, 
the animal had gone to earth in a dark and ugly 
cavern, about the last place to close single-handed 
with such “a Shitan.” Men who could have 
fought in the open like Spartans, would not go 
to be crushed like rats in a sewer; and the tiger 
appeared to have escaped, when out of the crowd 
came a short thick-set Feringee, witn a quick 
black eye and a pleasant smile upon his tace. 
Merely asking where the beast was concealed, he 
quietly dismounted, grasped his rifle, stepped 
into his den, and passed from the sight of the 
admiring natives. Presently there was heard the 
sharp ring of the sportsman’s rifle, and James 
Outram re-app d, a conq indeed of the 
“man-eater,’ but quite as much so of the im- 
pulsive Ishmaelites, who recognized in him honor 
and civilization associated with true courage.— 
Personal Adventures. 








PRECIOUS STONES IN THE AMOOR. 


Amethysts are still found at Tushakalva, a vil- 
lage near Mursinsk ; these stones are far superior 
to the Brazilian amethyst, have a much greater 
brilliancy, and are more valuabie. Beryl is found 
in several parts of the Oural—some crystals are 
exceedingly tine, of a blue, yellow and rose color ; 
those of the latter kind are rare, and, when per- 
fectly transparent, of considerable value. Some 
splendid specimens are to be seen in Ekaterine- 
burg, most beautifully cut. Chrysoberyl is met 
with in the same locality as the emerald ; occa- 
sionally very fine crystals are obtained and cut 
ioto beautiful gems. Topaz is found at Alabaska, 
and near Maioss ; some of these magnificent crys- 
tals have been discovered six inches long, per- 
fectly transparent, and sold at a very high price 
Pink topaz is rare—up to this time only five 
small crystals have been inet with at one of the 





gold mines in the South Vural —/'orter's Spirit 
of the Times. 


tr phed in his gorilla war in England, bears 
testimony to the hospitality of the interior Atri- 
cans. On the occasion of his first visit the chief 
immediately ordered a slave killed for dinner, 
and Du Chaillu had some difficulty in persuading 
his sable highness that he preterred poultry. 





EFFECT OF GOLD DISCOVERY. 

The discovery of gold in California opened a 
new page in the history of the world, giving at 
once a stimulus to business, enterprise and civili- 
zation, which no other circumstance could have 
produced, and has crowded into the space of five 
years the work of fifty. It has already founded 
a mighty empire on the Pacific coast, a vast and 
flourishing State, with cities, towns, churches, 
schools, and all those means and appliances of 
civilization and refinement, which, in other locali- 
ties, and under different circumstances, have been 
the product of long years of experiment and 


struggle. In the South Atlantic Ocean the. dis- 
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ducing the same result in Australia, though the 
effect must be less speedily observed than it has 
been in California. 

The croakers, that portion of the human race 
who look with evil eye on every new and great 
event, predicted at the outset a most disastrous 
result from these discoveries. A glut of gold 
was to ensue, which would reduce its actual value 
to so great an extent, that it would be necessary 
to substitute some other representation of proper- 
ty for currency. Nobody was to be benefited, 
everybody was to be impoverished, by the dis- 
covery. Gold continues to pour in upon us, and 
yet we see none of the disastrous results so wisely 
prognosticated. On the contrary, financial crises, 
that must must have occurred without it, have 
been prevented by the steady and continual influx 
of gold from these modern Ophirs. Commerce 
is stimulated to the highest point of healthy ac- 
tivity, and white-winged clippers cover the sea 
in clouds wherever keel has ploughed before. 
The remote ends of the earth, and nations hith- 
erto separated by distance and dissension, have 
been brought together. 

But, above all, the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water have been emancipated from 
their thraldom. Hope has sprung up, rekindled, 
in the bosoms of thousands whose lot appeared 
at one time to be only to labor, and to starve at 
last. Labor has at last risen to its true height of 
importance throughout the civilized world, and 
it now stands erect by the side of capital—nay, it 
commands capital. He is no longer the rich 
man who has stores of gold, alone—for the hum- 
blest laborer can, if furtune second his toil, amass 
his thousands in a year—bat he is the rich man 
who has a strong heart, strong hands, and a clear 
head ; who is a useful, working member of soci- 
ety. A skilful shipbuilder is more of a man 
now-a-days than a miilionaire, and a good painter 
or carpenter can earn more at his trade than 
many a careworn merchant. 

Among the great moral effects of these prodi- 
gious discoveries, is the obliteration of old land- 
marks and boundaries set up by bigotry, end 
pride, and hatred. In these new and prolific re- 
gions men of all religious creeds, and of all lands, 
meet together on a footing of equality. The pig- 
tailed Chinaman labors side by side with the in- 
dependent Yankee; the burly Englishman finds 
himself in the same diggings with the mercariai 
Frenchman; the phlegmatic German fraternizes 
with the vivacious and excitable Italian. All 
are instruments of Providence in advancing the 
common interest of the human family. The age 
before was one of progress, thought, invention 
and energy; and these discoveries have stimu- 
lated every previously operating quality to the 
extremest point, and yet we are safe. There is 
no danger of reaction where the excitement is 
healthy. 

We have drawn a cheerful picture of this new 
phase in the world’s history because we fully be- 
lieve that the sunlyrht overbalances the shadow. 
True, we might examine more closely and fina 
some darker pictures, scenes of suffering, of dis- 
appointment, of friendly ties sundered, never to 
be re united, of broken hearts and lonely homes, 
scenes of bloodshed, plander and stern revenge ; 
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have we not to record the losses as wel! as the 


gains’ But these are swallowed up in the great 
victory that crowns the whole. A man falls here 
and there, but the column moves steadily on! 
In the great march of civilieation, there must be 
sufivring and sorrow; but a kind Providence 
strikes the balance for as, and all is for the bost 


ore -_—_—_ 
NAPOLEON'S SOLDIERS. 
Tt takes a great man to know the importance 
of little things. The attention bestowed by Na- 
poleon on the smallest details of military organi- 


- | gation has always scemed to us an evidence of 


| his talents scarcely inferior to Austerlitz or Ma- 


| rengo. 


No general knew better than Napoleon 
that the efficiency of a soldier depends, first of 
all, upon bis being in perfect health and splendid 
condition, He tried to bring up all his troops to 
the condition of pugilists when they fight for the 
championship. To this end several things are 
essential, the chief of which are wholesome and 
regular food, regular sleep, dry and wart feet, 
and no powerful stimulants. 
insisted upon every soldier having two pairs of 
good shoes and a good blanket. 


Napoleon always 


Everything 
else could be extemporized or dispensed with but 
these—the shoes for the march, and the blanket 
jor the bivouac, could neither be exatemporized 
or dispensed with. When the occasion occurred, 
Napoleon demanded of his troops the most tre- 
mendous exertions ; but the admirable health re- 
sulting from his system enabled the soldiers to 
endure fatigues which would have killed ordinary 
men. It is also to be observed that the consum- 
mate general was careful to give his troops a rest 
proportioned to their exhaustion, the very instant 
it was safe to do so. There was nothing in 
which Napoleon showed more forethought and 
good sense than in his management of recruits. 
He knew that young fellows accustomed to the 
shop, the field or the desk, cannot change their 
habits to those of the soldier without great risk, 
Consequently, he was carefal and tender in man- 
aying his new troops as mothers are of their 
young children, He inured them to the hard- 
ships of war by degrees. Their first marches 
were only ten or twelve miles a day, with a fre- 
quent day of rest. The officers who led them 
“from their native provinces to the distant scene 
of war, were eharged to make the march a pleas- 
ant series of lessons in the military art. Some- 
times, when the quarters were good, when the 
exigency was not pressing, they would halt for 
ten days, and undergo a daily drill of eight 
hours. The consequence was that men who 
were new recruits when they left home, arrived 
at camp trained and toughened soldiers. A 
single week of careless handling, irregular sleep 
and food, damp lodgings, wet feet, and over 
fatigue, will half spoil and demoralize a regiment 
of new troops, But let them be cautiously and 
wisely cared for at first, and they soon become 
hardened and efficient. 





CRIME IN ENGLAND. 

England seems to be a “ Chamber of Horrors.” 
The London Times well remarks, “ Crimes of 
the worst dye lie in profusion before us.” Within 
a few days the papers have recounted the details 
of a father inflicting murderous blows on his only 
son; two gentlemen shooting, hacking and 
smashing one another to death in a back draw- 
ing-room in a by-street in the Strand ; a surgeon 
charged with a professional murder upon an un- 
happy patient ; several husbands murdering their 
wives ; a lady attacking her aged mother with a 
bludgeon; a boy stabbing his schoolfellow; a 
poor girl impaled by a runaway horse on the 
railings of Eaton Square ; a miller murdering his 
wife because of a wrangle about a tritle of money 
as they drove home from market; one man kill- 
ing another with a pitcher because he aroused 
him from bed to ask @ business question; and 
various minor crimes. 








Emicrant Arrivats.—During the month of 
July fifty foreign vessels arrived with emigrants 
at Castle Garden, New York, viz, nine steamers 
and forty-one sailing vessels; the total number 
of passengers was 7830. Of these, 2935 arrived 
in twenty-one vessels from Liverpool; 2046 in 
eight vessels from Bremen; 1537 in six vessels 
from Hamburg, and 835 in six vessels from 
Havre. There were four arrivals with passen- 
gers from London, two from Antwerp, and one 
each from Belfast, Leghorn and Genoa. 

ee 

No Cuance ror Escare.—Archbishop Mor- 
ton is famous in history for the dilemma which 
he proposed to merchants and others daring the 
reign of the seventh Henry. Soliciting them to 
contribute to the extravagant wants of the king, 
he told those who lived handsomely that their 
opulence was manifested by their rate of expen 
diture. Those, again, whose course of living 
was less sumptuous must have grown rich by 
economy ; so that, either way, they had to suffer. 








Perrermint 1x Micnigax.—The Detroit 
(Mich ,) Democrat says :—‘ There is more pep- 
permint grown in St. Joseph county, Michigan, 
than in any other locality in the Union. It is 
the staple product of one town. The oil is ex 
tracted and sold at $4 30 per pound. An acre 
will yield from fifteen to twenty pounds, making 
a very profitable crop.” 

* 





Socxp Reasoninc.—In a late assault case 
the defendant said :—“I think I must be guilty, 
because the plaintiff and I were the only persons 
in the room, and the first thing I knew was thet 
I was standing up, and he was doubled over the 
table. You'd better call it guilty.” 

=e + 

WoLveEs aMono THE Surxer.—Recently, Mr. 
Matthew Lowes, of the township of Peel, Canada 
East, out of a flock of eighteen sheep had thirteen 
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LAUGH WHILE YOU MAY 
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INDIGO, 
The indigo is w shrublike plant 
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NAPOLEON’S SOLDIERS. 

It takes a great man to know the importance 

little things. The attention bestowed by Na- 
leon on the smallest details of military organi- 
tion has always seemed to us an evidence of 
4 talents scarcely inferior to Austerlitz or Ma- 
ngo. No general knew better than Napoleon 
at the efficiency of a soldier depends, first of 
il, upon bis being in perfect health and splendid 
ondition. He tried to bring up all his troops to 
1e condition of pugilists when they fight for the 
hampionship. To this end several things are 
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egular food, regular sleep, dry and warm feet, 
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these—the shoes for the march, and the blanket 
tor the bivouac, could neither be extemporized 
or dispensed with. When the occasion occurred, 
Napoleon demanded of his troops the most tre- 
mendous exertions ; but the admirable health re- 
sulting from his system enabled the soldiers to 
endure fatigues which would have killed ordinary 
men. 
mate general was careful to give his troops a rest 
proportioned to their exhaustion, the very instant 
it was safe to do 80. 
which Napoleon showed more forethought and 


It is also to be observed that the consum- 
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good sense than in his management of recruits. 
He knew that young fellows accustomed to the 
shop, the field or the desk, cannot change their 
habits to those of the soldier without great risk. 
Consequently, he was careful and tender in man- 
aging his new troops as mothers are of their 
young children. He inured them to the hard- 
ships of war by degrees. Their first marches 
were only ten or twelve miles a day, with a fre- 
quent day of rest. The officers who led them 
from their native provinces to the distant scene 
of war, were charged to make the march a pleas- 
ant series of lessons in the military art. Some- 
times, when the quarters were good, when the 

igency was not pressing, they would halt for 
ten days, and undergo a daily drill of eight 
hours. The consequence was that men who 
were new recruits when they left home, arrived 
at camp trained and toughened soldiers. A 
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LAUGH WHILE YOU MAY. 


“ Tt ts better to laugh than be erying, 
When you think how life’s moments are flying.” 


Says, or rather sings, the young gentleman in the 
last act of Lucrezia Borgia, and though he has 
occasion to laugh on the other side of his mouth 
before the curtain falls, yet his principles are un 
doubtedly correct. Thank heaven, the Byron 
mania has passed away. Now-a-days, we are 
not efflicted and exercised by the sight of young 
gentlemen with depressed collars and spirits, go- 


t 


ing about in Spanish cloaks, and talking of their | 
blighted affections, the horror of their existences, | 


and the infernal cruelty of fate. 


who thinks to excite interest by parading them, 
finds himself very much mistaken, for he is in- 
variably set down as an insufferable bore. 

A curious argument in favor of the wisdom of 
lauzhter, is drawn from the fact. that man is the 
only animal who is endowed with the faculty of 
laughter. Even monkeys—those funny carica- 
tures of humanity—with all their provocations 
to laughter, never laugh themselves. Nobody 
ever saw a horse laugh, and laughing hyenas are 
a humbug ; there is no mirth whatever in their 
curious, snarling bark. 

Scarron was a jolly good fellow, and ever 
looked on the sunny side of life, never permit- 
ting himself to brood over imaginary troubles, 
nor to go abroad seeking for them in the future. 
He was of that cheerful, genial disposition, that 
renders a man so popular with all. When on 
his deathbed, Scarron congratulated himself that 
his life had been a cheerful and mirthful one, 
productive of so much enjoyment to others. 
“Ah!” said he to his weeping attendants, “ you 
will never cry half so much as I have made you 
laugh !” 

“Laughter,”’ we are told by a humorous es- 
sayist, “is of three different kinds: animal 
laughter, which may be produced by tickling, or 
by that happy and healthy organization which 
vccasions a constant flow of animal spirits ; un- 
natural laughter, which i accompani 
the triumphs of the most malignant passions, or 
bursts out at any unexpected change of fortune, 
or assumes that ghastly smile or ‘jealous leer 
malign’ designated the sardonic grin, not, as a 
young lady of my acquaintance supposed, from 
the Sardones, or people of Rousillon, but from 
the involuntary hysterical affection produced by 
eating that species of ranunculus called the Her- 
ba Sardonia. And lastly, sentimental laughter 
—a compound of operation, emanating jointly 
or separately from the head or the heart, and 
whose basis seems to be a union, or rather oppo- 
sition, of unsuitableness in the same object, or 
any unexpected ludicrous combination. I shall 
not notice the subdivision of sympathetic laugh- 
ter, which is a mere reflection ; or that which is 
stimulated by the consciousness that we ought 
not to iaugh, which gives a poignant zest to the 
ebullitions, and reminds one of that profligate 
lover of pig, who wished that he had been born 
a Jew, that he might have had the pleasure of 
eating pork and sinning at the sama time.” 

It matters little, however, how or for what a 
man laughs, provided he laughs heartily ; funny 
men are the best citizens alive. You never hear 
ot joliy, loud-laaghing men committing robberies 
or setting dwelling-houses on fire. Such deeds 
are invariably committed by lantern-jawed, 
saturnine individuals, who never show their teeth 
except to bite. May fate deliver us from such 
associates ! 








INDIGO. 

The indigo is a shrublike plant, two or three 
feet high, with delicate blue-green leaves, which 
at the harvest-time, about the month of August, 
are cut off close to the stem, tied into bundles, 
and laid in great wooden tubs. Planks are then 
laid on them, and great stones, to cause a pres- 
sure, and then water is poured over them, and 
after a day or two the liquor begins to ferment. 
In this process of fermentation lies the principal 
difficulty, and everything depends on allowing it 
to continue just the proper time. When the 
water has acquired a dark green color, it is 
poured off into other tubs, mixed with lime, and 
stirred with wooden shovels till a blue deposit 
separates itself from the water, which is then al- 
lowed to run off. The remaining substance, the 
indigo, is then put into linen bags, through which 
the moisture filters ; and as soon as thé indigo is 
dry and hard, it is broken into pieces and packed 
up. Indigo is cultivated in the East Indies to a 
considerable extent. 





Famity or Waite WHates.—We do like 
to record an enterprise that is worthy of such a 
compliment. Of this stamp is one just achieved 
by Mr. Cutting, of the Aquarial Gardens. It 
consists of the capture of two more of the Belu- 
ga, or white whales, in the northern seas, and 
which are now on exhibition at the Gardens. 
They are, altogether, the greatest curiosities ever 
brought before the public. The three are now 
in tke mammoth glass tank, where they disport 
as if in the exuberance of delight. Of the two 
which have just arrived, one is a female and the 
other a male; and they accompany each other as 
though they were life mates. Thousands will 
flock to the Gardens to witness these wonders of 
the deep. 





Tue Boston Mcseum.—This favorite resort 
of amusement seekers has opened for the fall and 
winter campaign under the most flattering aus- 
pices. Excellent company, newly refitted and dec- 
orated, improved machinery, and fresh scenery ; 
in short, completely rejuvenated from top to toe. 





Hicu Lire.—The ex-Queen of Naples amuses 
herself at Rome by driving a four-in hand phe- 
ton through the avenues of the Quirinal Garden, 
striking attitudes therein, and having her portrait 
taken by a young brother-in-law, who is crazy on 
the subject of photographs. 





Mvsicat.—They had “only” one hundred 
and seventy public concerts in London in ten 
weeks of six days each. Pleasant “season” to 
follow up, that. 





Too Bap.—Some newspaper man tells Bar- 
num, now his whales are dead, to blabber. 


Low spirits are | 


decidedly unfashionable, and the misguided man | four blows per second, crush and pulverize the 
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LIQUID STONE. 

In the immediate vicinity of the Lunatic Asy- 
lum at Bloomingdale, is a building evidently 
used as a manufactory ; for during the day there 
ascends from the smoke stack and steam funnels 
those unerring indications of the presence of the 
great motor. Within this establishment are 
twenty powerful machines employed in convert- 
ing into powder fragments of rock. These mills | 
work with great rapidity, and the noise arising 
from their constant operation is almost deafen- 
ing. The process is that of stamping or crush- | 
ing instead of grinding; twenty stampers of | 
about sixty pounds each, falling at the rate of | 


masses of rock, which are placed for the purpose 
upon chilled iron anvils. 

As fast as the rock is converted into powder it 
falls into a trough below, and is thence collected 
into acommon receptacle, whence it is conveyed 
to a “digester,” where a singular transtorma- 
tion takes place. It is here rendered soluble by 
means of superheated steam and chemical alka- 
line preparations, which converts the mass into 
“liquor of flint.” The metals which combine 
with the rock or quartz are not affected by this 
action, and may readily be separated, thus ren- 
dering the process invaluable when applied to 
rock ¢ ining the preci or useful metals. 
Were this the only service to which this inven- 
tion could be applied it would still be useful, and 
in many gold-bearing localities highly valuable, 
but while this was, with the inventor, the primary 
intention, his research and experiments have en- 
abled him to produce a material which is des- 
tined to take rank as one of the most useful that 
the mind of man has ever yet disclosed. 

The liquor, after being drawn from the “ di- 
gester,”” can be poured into moulds of any con- 
ceivable form, and, the liquid stone crystallizing, 
can be converted into the hardest conglomerate ; 
making it invaluable for almost any purpose to 
which it may be desired to convert it. Not only 
can coarse pavements be formed in this manner, 
but bricks can be made much cheaper and of 
better quality than from clay by the present 
process. The invention is not confined to these 
uses even, for the finest marbles may be moulded 
at will and made to assume any shape desirable. 
Paint made from it is incombustible and will pro- 
tect anything covered with it as perfectly as if it 
were stone. A slight and inexpensive previous 
peparation of the wood of ships’ bottoms with 
one or two coats of the properly prepared flint, 
will make a petrified surface, combining with the 
woody fibre, as durable as copper, and it will al- 
ways keep free and clean. In fact, this new 
agent, or rather this new discovery from nature’s 
great lab y, is applicable to so many pur- 
poses, that in its present infant state we cannot 
conceive what may not be done with it. 











QUEEN VICTORIA’S BRACELETS. 

On festivals and gala-days the delicate arm of 
the Queen of England will be seen adorned with 
a bracelet that may well be considered as one of 
the most significant mementos that the radiant 
partakers of royal enjoyments and princely 
splendor can behold. This “bijou” of the 
most tasty finish is made of the purest gold and 
enlightened by four of the rarest diamonds, which 
seem to dispute each other’s beauty and delicacy. 
But their greatest interest they derive from the 
owners in whose possession they were in other 
times. The largest of these diamonds belonged 
to the Princess Charlotte Augusta, of Wales, 
who will ever be remembered by the British 
people for her womanly virtues and amiable 
qualities. The second and third of these gems 
once belonged to the unfortunate Maria An- 
toinette, of France. The fourth and most 
splendid of the whole shone at one time from the 
white and majestical forehead of a beloved 
princely head, that shared similar misfortunes 
with the former—it was the property of Mary 
Stuart, Queen of the Scotch ; and then toa king 
whose power ended by the fall of his reyal 
brother, Joseph Napoleon. One may well ques- 
tion whether ever a woman’s arm was encircled 
by a ring so potent, of emblems so grave, and 
souvenirs so full of meaning ! 





Tue Coorre Trape.—By a law now en- 
forced in Cuba, all coolie laborers, at the expira- 
tion of the seven years’ apprenticeship for which 
they were imported, are required to choose be- 
tween an immediate return to their native coun- 
try, or become “apprentices for life.” It is 
likely to happen that in many cases these unfor- 
tunate creatures are unable to pay their passage 
money, or they fail to get seasonable information 
in regard to the termination of their stipulated 
term of service—in either case they are consigned 
to perpetual servitude. 





Tue Mitts at Lawrence.—The Pacific 
Mills, at Lawrence, now employ over two thou- 
sand hands, the Washington some eleven hun- 
dred, the Pemberton nearly five hundred, the 
Duck about two hundred, and the Everett over 
three hundred—making a total of some over four 
thousand persons who are now given employ- 
ment in the principal cotton and woolen mills of 
that city. 





A Lorrery unperR Water.—The effect of 
the war has been such as to render it impossible 
for the Delaware Lottery Company to meet its 
semi-annual payment to the State, ef $18,000. 
This delinquency forfeits its charter. 





AGREEABLE. —“ Translated” to celestial 
spheres—the editor of the Newark (N. J.) Mer- 
cury, who is just appointed consul to Hong 
Kong. 





Coxventent.—The pulp of potatoes scraped 
into water, cleanses the finest kinds of silks 
withont injury to the fabric or color. 





Pat 

A coop Ipea.—The Boston Post announces 
the formation of a “ Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Piano-Fortes.” 





Tukatricat —There is only one theatre open | 
in New York at present. 
| 





A vay Sesuox —A “ curtain lecture.” | 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 


The last curiosity is said to be—a piece of the | 


poet Laura-ate! That will do. 


Instraction is given in some of our female | 


seminaries upon modern sewing machines. 

A friend at our elbow says that the country for 
babies is Lapland! Of course. 

The Siamese Twins are still living with their 
families, in Surry county, North Carolina. 

There are only about three hundred and fifty 
thousand Indians in this country now. 

The California mines seem to be as prosperous 
as ever, and gold comes to us in millions. 

The only independent men in the country are 
the farmers. Think of it, young men! 

The Prince and Princess de Joinville have 
been rusticating lately in Scotland. 


British soldiers are now instructed and exer- | 


cised in gymnastics after the French style. 

The newly discovered Nova Scotian gold mines 
are exciting considerable interest. 

Open air concerts in the Central Park, New 
York have proved quite the thing. 

“ Little Patti’? has gone and got married to a 
Rothschild, nephew to the celebrated banker. 


The height of the Rock of Gibraltar is only a | 


fraction less than fifteen hundred teet. 

Billiards were invented over three hundred 
years ago by Henrique Devigne, a Frenchman. 

Our late distinguished visitor, the Hippopota- 
mus, has gone to make a visit to New York city. 

Harrington, the clever ventriloquist, has been 
delighting the people at our Boston Museum. 

Material evil tends to self-annihilation, good to 
increase. 

Barnum has a bottle of water from the wave of 
one of the New York regimental banners ! 

An infant was lately killed in New York city 
by taking one drop of laudanum. 

Nathaniel Greene, Esq., formerly postmaster of 
Boston, is now residing in Paris. 

New Orleans has a population of about 
140,000, of which some 20,000 are slaves. 

To refer all pl to is to ac- 
knowledge no sound but echo. 








BEAUTY OF THE SEA. 

There isa charm in the sea. The freedom 
there is in its sweep, the grandeur there is in its 
roar; its round horizons beaded with white foam, 
red with the wine of morning light, and tinged 
with the ruby sun that descends into its waters 
and dissolves, The ship, so like a bird, that 
spreads its white wings and skirts the sea-encir- 
cled world ; the wild tales of strange lands and 
strange adventure ; the gems and gold that stow 
its caves ; the coral groves touched with eternal 
sunset; the bubbles that have broken upon its 
surface and released the passing souls; all these 
have shrouded the sea with a mysterious charm. 
And then to think that the sea is the memory 
of the world ; that an angel’s voice shall surren- 
der its dead to the air and light again; that the 
lower half of heaven is hidden hke a jewelled 
cup in its bosom ; that the ever-going sun has 
worn no path thereon, and the long caravan of 
ages has left tto footprint as it went. 





Tue new Svuttax.—Among the numberless 
stories told of the new arrangements of the pal- 
ace of the sultan, is one relating to the Kislar- 
Agha, or chief of the eunuchs—a man of im- 
mense height, and corpulent. He was evidently 
chosen on account of his size; and his salary, 
300,000 piasters a month, was of proportionate 
dimensions. On the accession of Abdul Aziz 
this man was usked by the new sultan if he 
would like to serve him in the same capacity at 
one-tenth part of the salary. Upon some demur 
being made by the black, the sultan quietly ob- 
served: “ Why, you only cost 3000 piasters 
originally, and I thought I was very liberal in 
offering to purchase you over again every 
month.” 





Asroav.—Our friends over the water had 
best keep quiet and mind their own business, 
while we settle our own affairs. The elements 
of strife in Europe are rampant. Russia, with 
its population of sixty millions, may one day be 
rocking to and fro under the heaving of civil 
war. Austria exhibits chaotic masses in close 
discord. It hasn’t even a common language. 
Tarkey holds twelve millions of Christians burn- 
ing for ascendency, The new kingdom of Italy 
has twenty-tive millions, like so many sheep with- 
out a shepherd to guide them; and there are 
forty millions of Germans striving for national 
unity. France seems, in the midst of all this, 
to hold the wand of fate. 








GaripaLpI.—A Polish refugee, M. Pultizky, 
relates a conversation he lately had with Gan- 
baldi at Caprera: ‘ Wherever in Europe,” said 
Garibaldi, “a war of independence may break 
out, I will hasten with my companions as soon 
as Tam called. Il never take the initiative. 1 
only act where those who are struggling against 
tyranny really desire my co-operation.” ‘“ And 
how can you tell that they call on you?’’ asked 
Pultizky. “By the roar of cannon,” was the 
reply. 





--> 

INTERESTING TO CORPULENT TRAVELLERS. 
—It may be worth while for men of weight vis- 
iting Paris to know that a by-law—whether an- 
cient or modern is not said, but it has recently 
been put in force—tixes the weight of passengers 
by omnibus at a hundred and fifty pounds French 
weight; after that, double fare. 

o-oo 

Tue Piayet Mata—The new planet Maia, re- 
cently discovered by Mr. Tuttle at the Cambridge 
Observatory, has been ascertained to revolve 
round the sun in four years and four mouths, at 
a mean distance of two hundred and fifty-two 
millions of miles from the central luminary. 


soe 








Wuart sext '—Lord bless us! they have got 
a Croton ice pump in the Central Park, New 
York. The pipes for ninety feet are iced, and 
guide fluid of the most frigid kind. 


—— 





Incentovus.—A Paris firm have constructed a 


| piece of farnitare which unites the functions of 


a billiard table and a piano forte, fur the viceroy 
of Egypt. 


foreign Htems. 


The Pacha of Egypt has given orders for the 
construction of a floating dock at Suez. 

Lord Palmerston recently laid the foandation- 
stone of a new library at Harrow, England. 

Tom Hood, Jr, son of the great humorist, is 
preparing an edition of his father's works 

Favorable accounts from China are given of 
the commercial advantages from the opening of 
the Yangtze. Room for many more steamers. 

The sudden appearance of the comet alarmed 
many of the ignorant classes of London, who 
thought that Dr. Cumming's predictions as to 
the end of all things were about to be fulfilled. 

Mr. Edwin James, the celebrated criminal law- 
yer of London, has compromised with his cred- 
itors, married a rich widow named Hilliard, and 
lett England forever, to seek a new fortune in 
the United States. 

A pawnbroker in London advanced £30 on 
two hogsheads of excellent wine, tested by sam- 
ple, which afterwards were proved to be nine- 
| tenths water, the wine being contained in blad- 
ders suspended from the bung-hole inside. 

Mr. D. K. Clark, the author of the ablest and 
most comprehensive work on railway machinery 
yet published, has been appointed superintendent 
of fixed machinery in the bailding of the World's 
Fair, to be held in London in 1862. 

The power of the press is beginning to be felt 
in Constantinople. Already forty-one newspapers 
are printed there in ditferent languages. Only 
imagine the Turcoman, in wide trowsers and tur- 
ban, reading the “ quarter before six edition ’’ of 
the Constantinople Journal. 

Considerable disgust is felt at Spa, Germany, 
in respect to a wager which lately took place be- 
tween two French gentlemen, in which two 
horses were backed against each other to run 
forty-eight leagues in sixteen hours. One horse 
died at the end of the thirty-second league ; the 
other did the whole distance, but died on the 
way home to the stable. 

In the great fire in London the loss*of the in- 
surance offices was estimated at £1,000,000, be- 
sides several hundreds of th d pounds’ 
worth of uninsured property that was destroyed. 
The whole amount of the premium received by 
all the London and country offices for risks in- 
curred within the metropolis was only £350,000 
a year, so that one fire had swept the whole 
amount—two and one-half years’ premium. 











Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Wisdom is to the mind what health is to the 





A wise pilot always trims his sails according 
to the wind. 

Consider thine enemy an elephant were he no 
larger than an ant. 

The mind will not know how to play the part 
of the heart for any great length of time. 

Freedom is quite impossible when the youth 
of a country are devoid of reverence and mod- 
esty. 

Few men are wise enough to prefer the blame 
that is useful for them to the praise that betrays 
them. 

There are falsehoods that truth so 
well, that it would be judging ill not to be de- 
ceived by them. 

The bow loses its spring that is always bent; 
and the mind will never do much unless it some- 
times does nothing. 

Grapple ever with opportunity. And, as you 
don’t know when opportunity will happen along, 
keep your grappling-irons always woly. 

Good temper is like a sunny day, it sheds a 
brightness over everything ; it is the sweetener 
of toil, and the soother of disquietude. 

He that forecasts what may happen shall never 
be surprised. It is too late to begin to arm 
when the enemy is in our quarters. 

The finest dressed, the most talkative, and the 
richest, are not always the most intelligent, 
though they may be the most worshipped. 

There is no policy like politeness; and a 
manner is the best thing in the world, either to 
get a good name or supply the want of it. 

When you are looking at a picture, you try to 
give it the advantage of a good light. Be as 
courteous to your fellow-creatures as you are to 
a picture. 

It should be necessary only to grow old to be- 
come more indulgent. We shall seldom see a 
fault committed that we have not committed 
ourselves. 

Wink at small injuries rather than avenge 
them. If, to destroy a single bee, you throw 
down the hive, instead of one enemy you make 
a thousand. 

Never be ashamed of ¢ ing your igno- 
rance, for the wisest man upon the earth is igno- 
rant of many things, insomuch that what he 
knows is merely nothing in comparison with 
what he does not know. 











Boker’s Budget. 


The fattest dower for a widow—a widower. 

A dentist is not necessarily mad because he 
shows his teeth. 

How does a cow become a landed estate?’ By 
turning her into a field. 

Women should set good examples, for the men 
are always following after the women. 

A man is most likely to fall down upon the ico 
when he ventures upon it s/ip-shod. 

Tt seems a hard case that, when a man dies, 
his better Aa// is entitled to only a third. 

Artists may not be guilty of direct falsehoods, 
but they generally give things a color. 

Most books in these days are like some kinds 
of trees—a great many leaves and no fruit. 

If you are conscious of being green, and don’t 
want folks to see it, try to be an invisible green. 

“Husband, I cannot express my detestation 
of your conduct.” ‘ Well, dear, Lam very glad 
you can’t.” 

It is an old proverb that “ boys will be boys.” 
What a pity it isn't equally true that men will 
be men. 

Why cannot the Emperor Napoleon insure his 
life? “Because no one can be found who can 
make out his policy. 

Water isn’t a fashionable beverage for drink- 
ing your friends’ health, but it is a capital one for 
drinking your own 

The man who made napkins out of the late 
financial crash, has gone into the timber business 
—manufacturing wooden toothpicks 

It has been said that there is a skeleton in 
every house; certainly in these days every fash- 
ionable woman has one alout her 





“ Figures wont lie,” is an old homely expres- 
sion, but few men can look on a fashionable wo- 
mau's figure now-a days, and say as much 

While you are in a passion with your cook, 
because she has spoiled one dish among six, 
many an honest man is at a loss for bis daily 
bread. 

If it is matter of “no small commendation to 
manage 4 little well,” as some one writes, what 
must it he to manage a dozen wells, a some du 
} ip the onl districts? 





Quill and Scissors. 


One of the most fiendish and cold Mooled 
murders on record was perpetrated iu the towr 
ship of Colchester, C y, sately A pegro 
named George Williams having some diffiiucy 
with his wite, literally crushed her head with « 
large axe, and then attempted to cut his ow: 
throat. He did not succeed, however, and is now 
in jail awaiting trial at the Queen's Bunch 

The northern whaling tieet this year comprises 
seventy-four vessels, of which number eight have 
gone north on their first season, fourteen on their 
second, thirty four on their third, and six on 
their tourth. Besides these, sixty-two in num 
ber, twelve ships of other nations have pone, 
making the number of the entre fleet at the 





| north seventy four. 


The Field brothers of Madison caught in their 


, pound net, the other morning, 325 drum fish 
| their average weight being fifty pounds eac 


There were some 600 or more in the pound, bus 
they were not able to capture them all The 
drumming of these fish in a still day can be 
heard for miles. These fish are very rarely seen 
on this coast. 

Recently a man called at the house of Mrs 
Costello, in Chicago, and told her that her hus 
band had been crushed in some machinery at the 


| water works, and she must hasten to see him at 


once. Mr. Costello was not hurt; but while the 
sympathizing wife was absent, the lying villain 
robbed the house of $500, 

A woman named Skellan, residing in Clark 
son, New York, poisoned herself with strychnine 


| in one of the streets of Brockton, N. Y., lately 


| 
| 


j 
} 
i 
| 


| 
| 


She had a dithcalty with her hasband, and imme- 
diately left for the last named place, where she 
procured the poison of an apothecary. 

A Utah correspondent of the St. Louis Re- 
publican says that Fort Crittenden had been dis 
posed of by auction, and that almost everything 
had been sold to the civilians, for next to noth 
ing. Property which cost five millions dollars, 
has not brought one handred thousand. 

The western part of Michigan, especially the 
region about Nites, was recently visited by a se- 
vere storm of rain, accompanied by territic thun- 
der and lightning. Trees were uprooted, build 
ings destroyed, cattle and horses killed, and in 
some instances human lite lost. 

Jerry Cowden, said to be the most notorious 
forger and counterfeiter in the United States, wos 
lately arrested in Hoboken, for forging on vari- 
ous western banks to the amount of $50,000, 
He has succeeded in eluding arrest heretofore by 
conniving with police officers. 

James Phinney, a Virginian, discovered the 
rich gold mine of Comstock Lead, which has 
enriched hundreds, and sold it for an old horse 
worth $40 and a few dollars cash, not knowing 
its worth, dying very poor, recently, at Virginia 
City, California. 

Ullman, the operatic factotum, has issued his 
bulletin for the coming season atthe N. Y. Acad- 
emy of Music. It is, first, Hermann, a marvel- 
lous juggler, then the divine art interpreted by 
the donne Medori and Charton, and then Ristori. 

A brass howitzer, abandoned by Colonel Fre- 
mont in 1843, while attempting to find a ce: tral 
pass across the Sierras, has lately been found on 
the east fork of Walker's River. The finder 
sold it for $200. 

In ordinary times Great Britain raises by tax- 
ation $330,000,000 and France $523,000,000, 
while the United States will probably require 
only about $300,000,000 for the present year, « 
war one. 

The Central Mills, in Southbridge, have sus- 
pended work, and will remain stopped for an in- 
definite period. The proprietors give employ- 
ment in favorable times to about one hundred 
and forty hands. 

Lady Georgiana Fane and Hon. Mrs. Clifford 
visited Warhington’s tomb lately. They passe! 
uninterrupted to the Mount Vernon estate, whir |: 
they found in the quiet possession of the keeper. 

“Gentlemen will please take partners "’ for 
the new dance. “ The National Tsards"’ ix the 
name of a new Hungarian dance, now all the 
rage in Europe. 

The New York Post says Mr. Bigelow, our 
consul to Paris, speaks French fluently. He 
will be a rara avis among the American diplo- 
matists there, then. 

In the tamily of John J. Staples, of Welchville, 
in Oxford, Me., seven children, from one to eight 
years of age, died in the space of twenty days. 

The New Haven horse railroad is increasing 
in popularity with the people, and in profit to the 
stockholders. 

There are three hundred and forty tailors in 
the New York 69th regiment. Two of them are 
commissioned officers. 

The wife of General Flourney, of Arkansas, 
has become @ raving mamac since the recent 
death of her husband. 

Farmers in Canada have turned their attention 
this year to the cultivation of flax. 

The army worm has appeared in great num- 
bers at Biddeford, Me. 


HRlarriages. 








In this city, by Rev. T. B. Thayer, Mr. George H Mack 
to Miss Abby D. Thayer 

By Kev. A. L. Stone, Mr. Fred L. Fisk to Miss Susie 
Whitehouse 

y Rev. Dr Lamson, Mr. A. M Shapieigh to Mix 

Emily Shapleigh 

By Kev Mr. Blaikie Me, James A Bell to Mire F ira 
beth C. Roberts, Mr. H@iry Bridges to Miss Marga.«t 
Birmingham 

At Watertown, by Rev Mr Patton, Mr George W 
Barrett to Mise Maria L. Sanborn 

At Newburyport, by Kev. TB. Fox, Mr James 8 Top 
pan to Mie« Juliet A Lunt 

At Beverly, by Kev Mr. Foster, Mr James F Stevens 
to Miss Carrie A. Friend 

At Combridgeport, by Rev ® H. Mason. Mr John li 
Wood to Mre_ Lucy A Houghton 
Bacen, Mr. Amos Burnham ' 


Miss Rebecca Algers 

At South Bortow, by Rev Mr Allies, Mr) Wiliam Ca 
gan to Mire Elizabeth Beatcic 

At New Bedford, by Kev Dr. Stearas, Mr Jefferson 
Hawes to Mies Mary ¥ Durfee 

At Worcester, by Ket Mr Kichardeom, Mr Wiliam | 
Robinson to Mise Angie A Kidder 

At Salem, by Ker W Speuiding, Mr Joseph O Parues 
to Mise Carcline Moree 


Deaths. 


Io this city, Mr Bemue!l Fowles 7, Mre Namey Ba’! 
f3, Mire Ciara O Seeger, 19, Mre Sereae bh Fuier ci 
Mre Temperance Harwien, #1 
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At Keabury Mre Hannah Heath 2 
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beth F Theater, & 
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At Saxzonville Mr Seth Ele 6) 
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At Deowis Mr. Reuben Hal. 
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Burerii 4 

At South Yarmoeth, Mr Willie Beker 61 

At iysaule, Mies Naory Beeree. * 

At New Bedford Mr Adem G been. 

At Audover Mie Buea M lL edereccd 71 

At Btow Mr Jona Eveieth. 

At Naotucket, Mr Uparies Ke) mond, % 

At Fairtetes, Larretie Lace, 4 

At Martieteed. Mr Wilkes Weddem, *]. Mr fern 
Broen. * 
At Maurst~ 4d. Mine Neaney Deane *2 
At Bower! le re Rane (asdtt 
At Teun ; 
At Weet Neebur:) ae Jeu “2 
A‘ North Kectieg Mr Stephen B route & 
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THE RIVULBT.—AN IDYL. 


BY JAMES *RANKLIN FITTS. 


There's a ‘reshening life in the breath of morn, 
A bloom on the cheek of the day new-born; 
There's a broadening laugh on Nature's face, 
As she settles down in the suns embrace; 
There's a merry peal of mirth in the breeze, 
As sweet as gales from the Ceylon seas; 

A ham of joy in the insect world, 

With its gauzy banners in air unfurled; 

A rustle of steel in the sunny grain, 

A ringing shout from the wagon-wain: 
There's naught but audible tones of mirth 

In the echoing voice of our wakened earth— 
Bat the brightest smile to me is set 

On the sparkling face of the rivulet! 


Like a flashing tissue of silver thread, 

How it glides and gleams o'er its pebbled bed! 
Now swooping down with a boisterous call, 
To the foamy lap of the waterfall; 

Now skipping nimbly over the field, 

Like a silvery skein of cord unreeled ; 

Now humming drowsily through the pool, 

A restless spirit under its rule; 

Now with the sun a gay coquette, 

Daintily flying his amber net; 

Hiding now trom his warm embrace 

Where the weeping-willows their twigs enlace; 
Fretting and chating, full of glee, 

Surely seeking the distant sea; 

Child of the fountain, dressed in foam, 

See where thy liquid footsteps roam! 


Little to thee thy fate, I ween, 
Mystic type of things unseen, 
Sister sprite of the old Undine! 
Little matter to thee what hand 
Sends thee down from the mountain land, 
Pours thee out to the mighty sea, 
Mingling thee with eternity! 

Still thou singest along thy way, 
Void of care as a child at play. 
Tell me, rivulet, wild and free, 
What is the lesson taught by thee? 


This—that the life of God Most High 
Quickens thee as thou flittest by; 
Murmurs faintly from out thy waves, 
Sleeps in thy sleep, in thy raving raves. 
Yea, that strange, mysterious life, 
Through an universe ever rife, 

Restless being, passionate will, 

Living alike in man and rill; 

Like creations, and like in end, 

Both their journeys must swiftly tend 
Down life’s mountain and through life’s lea, 
Each to its own eternity! 


Less thou carest, O noisy brook, 

For the prosings of man or book! 
Sing, then, rivulet !—still rehearse 
All thy fancies in liquid verse ; 
Chatter, and chafe, and purl along, 
Rouse the echoes with mirthful song: 
Sparkling rivulet, weirdly gay, 

Sing me to sleep on this summer day! 
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KATE THE NUT-GIRL. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 





“CHRISTOPHE, come hither.” 

The speaker was no less a personage than Eric, 
the youthful monarch of Sweden, who for several 
minutes had been standing near a window, which 
overlooked the square before the palace. The 
young man addressed, who stood high in the 
king’s favor, obeyed in silence. 

“ Who is that lovely girl?” said Eric, with a 
slight motion of his hand towards a part of the 
square where stood a youthful maiden, dealing 
out nuts from a basket, in quantities to suit the 
group of purchasers standing near. 

“ That, sire, is Kate the nut-girl.”’ 

“ Well, Christophe, I have thought that a few 
of our court ladies possessed some claim to 
beauty, but by my halidom, there isn’t one among 
the whole bevy of them, who would be worth 
looking at, if she were nigh.” 

“ For a peasant girl, she certainly isn’t ill-look- 
ing,” replied Christophe. 

« Peasant, or no peasant,” said Eric, impet- 
uously, “ were I inclined to be romantic, I should 
half suspect that she was a princess in disguise.” 

It must be confessed that the young king’s en- 
thusiasm was not without excuse. Though the 
girl's dress was of a material and fashion com- 
mon to those of her class in Sweden, the full 
sk'rt and close fitting jacket, the sleeves of which 
lefe the arms bare to the dimpled elbows, display- 
ei to such advantage her furm of perfect symme- 
t-y, that scarce a thought would have been given 
t» its rusticity. And then her shining hair, 
which gave out golden gleams to the bright 
O tober sun, and was arranged in broad, flat 
braids, that reached nearly to her waist, in no 
wise concealed the fine shape of her head, or the 
queenly grace with which it was set on her 
shoulders. Neither was the serene forehead, not 
low enough to give it that depressed look which 
might suggest a lack of veneration, nor so high 
as to appear bold, nor the clear blue eyes, the 
fresh red lips, and the rich bloom of her oval 
chceks, of a tendency to impair his admiration. 

* Look,” said the king, after remaining silent 
for a few , “the b seem to be 
weaving with her rich brown hair, a crown; and 

w ll they may, for never did I behold a brow 
which looked more worthy to wear one. Know 
you where she lives, Christophe ?” 
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“Yes, I noticed it before you spoke. I wish 
I knew, if ever, at any time, she has recognized 
me.” 

“T don’t think that she ever has. She always 
maintains such a quiet reserve, that no one ever 
thinks of saying a word to her unconnected with 
the sale of her nuts, and she never asks questions.” 

Fric, for a minute or two, remained in thought. 

“Christophe,” he then said, “I must know 
more of this beautiful nut-girl.”’ 

“More easily said than done. Besides,” he 
added, gravely, ‘it may not be exactly politic, 
while the matrimonial negotiation is still pending 
between your majesty and Queen Elizabeth of 
England.” 

“The negotiation, as far as 1 am concerned, 
proceeds no further. She has amused herselt 
by holding out false pretences to me, as long as 
itis my pleasure to be made her dupe; and I 
have already intimated to my proxy, Prince 
John, that if the wooing proceeds, it must be on 
his own account, not mine. She is mistaken in 
thinking that the capricious gales to which she 
trims her bark suit a disposition like mine, which, 
sooth to say, is as proud as her own.” 

“Would you have your suit thrive, you must 
woo her in person, not by proxy. Everybody 
who knows aught of the haughty queen, must 
likewise have heard of the admiration she enter- 
tains for personal comeliness, and I need not tell 
you, that itis a common saying, that your majes- 
ty is the handsomest man in Europe.” 

“My comeliness, then, may stand me in a 
good stead in a matter I have more at heart, for 
Jam determined not to stir an inch further in 
this courtship of the English queen.” 

“But Prince John writes that she has accept- 
ed your magnificent present of the eighteen pied 
horses, and the chests of bullion, and that you 
are, therefore, naturally considered her bride- 
groom elect.” 

“ Yes, those who are ignorant that her parsi- 
mony is greater even than her pride, might 
imagine that if she didn't intend to accept the 
donor, she would refuse his presents. Well, let 
the queen go, for after all, the regal garland of 
England and that of Sweden might not twine 
kindly together. And now, Christophe, I wish 
your aid, as a friend, in an affair quite different 
from that of inditing love messages to a queen. 
Shall I have it?” 

“ You are aware that it is only necessary for 
you to name the nature of the assistance you re- 
quire, to secure my co-operation.” 

“What if it be something which you will not 
approve ?” 

“It is not for me to express disapprobation of 
what may be your pleasure ; and yet, as friend 
with friend, you condescend to take counsel with 
me, there is one condition I would mention, did 
I not well know, that it need not be named.” 

“ Be not too certain ; what is it?” 

“ That you will bid me do nothing, which will 
tend to bring dishonor on any ot those concern- 
ed, however humble and lowly may be their con- 
dition in life.” 

“ That, I willreadily promise. Were it other- 
wise, I should seek aid elsewhere. You may 
think me foolish—demented, perhaps—but I must 
and will have an interview with her.” 

“You mean Kate the nut-girl ?” 

“ Even so.” 

“JT shall not think you demented, though I 
will not conceal from you, that there are those 
who undoubtedly will.” 

« Not as the king of Sweden, do I intend to 
seek her, but in humble guise, such as by putting 
our wits together, we may decide on, as best 
adapted to the purpose I have formed, of satis- 
fying myself, as to whether or no, she can com- 
pare in mind and disposition, and all trae wo- 
manly graces, with the unequalled charms of her 
person. In what character had I best seek her? 
Shall it be that of a pedler, a wandering min- 
strel, or one of my own servitors ?” 

“ Since you honor me by asking my advice, I 
would suggest that as she is a peasant, herself, 
it will be best to assume the guise of one; not 
so much on her own account, as her mother’s, 
from whom she never conceals anything, and 
whose counsel she will be sure to follow.” 

“ Which tells in the girl’s favor.” 

“Tt does so, for her mother has the reputation 
of being a woman of sense, intelligence, and dis- 
cretion, and as such would not be well pleased that 
a wandering 1, who, ding to her views 
—and I, for one, shall not gainsay them—is little 
better than a wandering beggar, should seek to 
become acquainted with her and her daughter.” 

«“ The woman’s husband is not living ?” 

“ He is not, sire, which, without doubt, makes 
her more cautious than she otherwise would be. 
He was a peasant of the better class, and, dur- 
ing his lifetime, he and his wife and his daughter 
lived in the midst of plenty, derived from his own 
lands, which, either from a real or pretended flaw 
in the title, passed into other hands soon after 
his decease, leaving the widow and the orphan 
penniless.” 

“But they shall not long remain so. As to 
what you say about the wandering minstrel, I 
believe you are right ; but I must own, that hav- 
ing some skill in playing the harp, and a voice 
that would not disgrace song or roundelay, even 
if intended for a lady’s ear, that, of all others I 
ean think of, the character of a minstrel best 

pleases my fancy. Fancy, however, must be 
sacrificed to expediency ; and so, Christophe, let 
it be your first care so provide for me such ap- 








“In an old, eveather-beaten house near the 


entrance of a glade of the forest a mile distant. | 
In the forest she finds the nuts whose sale affords 


the means of subsistence for her and her mother, 
who has many years been a widow. When en- 
gazed in the chase, you have often passed within 
a stone's throw of their humble dwelling.” 

“And yet I never saw her, whieh appears to 
me strange.” 

“Not at all, sire. The huntsman’s horn, or 
the cry of the hounds is always, it is said, the 
signal fur her to keep herself secluded, since & 
henchman, coming upon her suddenly one day, 


with a bold freedom, which did not tally with her | 


Notions of courtesy, praised her good looks. If 
you li mind, you will see with what considera- 


to>, amounting almost to deference, those treat | 


her, who buy her nuts.” 


parel as a youthful peasant, who at the same 
| time has an eye to thrift and his own good looks, 
| would select for holiday attire.” 
| “ wiil lose no time in obeying your wishes.” 
“ And now I mind me, that on Wednesday 
next, as if to square with my purpose, is the be- 
ginning of the Fair, to be held in this, our good 
city of Stockholm, which, as it will afford op- 
| portunity, by the sale of her nuts, to reap a har- 
| yest of pennies, Kate will not be likely to let slip.” 
| 
| 
} 
| 





At early dawn, on Wednesday, the day ap- 
pointed for the Fair, not only were the inhabi- 
tants of Stockholm astir, but a multitude of 
peasants from the surrounding country, and 
strangers from a distance, who had arrived over 
night. Though many of these had come for the 
| purpose of vending those wares not easily attain- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





city, amuch larger number had assembled as 
purchasers, and at the same time to have an op- 
portunity to witness such entertainments as were 
to be seen at the booths, to tread a measure on 
the creen, or among the young men who had no 
one to claim their protection, to take part in some 
game requiring skill, strength, or agility. 

When, at last, the sun's broad dise rose above 
the horizon, tonching roof and spire with its gold- 
en beams, and kindling into vivid hues the many- 
colored streamers floating above booth and snow- 
white tent, it would be ditticult to imagine a 
gayer and more brilliant scene, or one fuller of 
life and animation, as beheld from some of the 
more elevated sites overlooking the city. 

An hour or more later, the stir and bustle had 


somewhat subsided, the arrangement of the nu- | 


merous tents, booths and stalls having been 
completed. Each of the latter, save one little 
stall, was taken possession of, by those respective- 
ly entitled to them, when a sturdy, middle-aged 
peasant, with a ruddy complexion, and keen 
gray eyes, bearing a large basket of nuts, was 
seen making his way rapidly towards the spot 
where stood the empty stall, the crowd, as if by 
one consent, silently giving way for him to pass. 
This deference paid to a man of his comparative- 
ly humble station, might have caused some sur- 
prise, had there not been pressing closely on his 
footsteps, a youthful maiden, whose movements 
were light and graceful as those of a bird on the 
wing; while the radiance and bloom of her 
beauty, brightened by exercise and the clear, 
morning air, seemed to the half-bewildered gaze 
of those who beheld her for the first time, as if 
it diffused an increased brilliance through the 
sur Jing atmosphere, as she passed. 

“An angel! An angel!’ murmured a youth, 
unconsciously giving voice to what was in his 
mind. 





hy, Dalin, what has come over you?” 
laughingly demanded an acquaintance, who 
stood by his side. 

“ Nothing,” replied Dalin, “it never entered 
my mind, that there was anything in human 
shape, so beautiful under the sun. I must do 
my best to get a copy of her face for the Hebe I 
am trying to paint. Who is she ?” 

“That is what I cannot tell you. Better ask 
him who stands yonder, who, as I should judge 
by his looks, lives in the city.” 

The young man indicated, who wore a velvet 
jerkin, and other articles of apparel somewhat 
showy, and had evidently taken much pains to 
set off his person to the best advantage, had, nev- 
ertheless, that about him, which involuntarily in- 
spired dislike. Dalin, in pursuance of his friend’s 
advice, repeated the question to him. 

“ You must be a stranger in Stockholm,” he 
replied, “or you would not need be told, that 
she is called Kate the nut-girl.” 

“‘T should sooner think her a queen, than of 
such lowly degree.” 

“ Better think so still,” said he of the velvet 
jerkin, “for lowly as she is in degree, she would 
disdain to take a second look at sagh @ clod-hop- 
per as you.” 

“Your saying so wont prevent me from tak- 
ing a second look at her, if Iam so fortunate as 
to get where I can obtain it.” 

“T warn you, that it will be better for you to 
keep your distance, if you wouldn’t feel the 
weight of her Uncle Hansten’s cudgel, who al- 
ways keeps near her on Fair days.” 

“T give you back your warning, that it may 
be ready for your own use, for if a knave can be 
told by his looks, you will need it more than I 
shall; and as fur him you say is the girl’s uncle, 
though his cudgel may be a heavy one, there is 
that in his face, which makes me sure that I 
sha’n’t feel its weight, unless I deserve to.” 

“ You may repent your impertinence, Sir Clod- 
Hopper, before the day is through.” 

“And so may you, yours,” was Dalin’s reply, 
as he turned on his heel. 

Meanwhile, Kate had taken her place at the 
stall, which by previous arrangement of her un- 
cle had been reserved for her, and where some 
unknown hand had placed a vase of rare flowers. 

“ Now, Kate,”’ said her uncle, “as I have a 
little business of my own to transact, I will go 
and attend to it, for the crowd is thickening, and 
you can better spare me now, than an hour hence.” 

“Yes, uncle, you had better gu now,” was 
Kate's answer. 

As soon as Hansten had disappeared in the 
crowd, the youth of the velvet jerkin, who had 
approached within a short distance, came close 
to Kate’s stall, and bade her good morning. She 
responded coldly to his salutation, and then turn- 
ed away with an air that spoke as plainly as 
words, that she did not wish for his presence. 
This rebuff, however, far from diminishing his 
assurance, seemed rather to embolden him, and 
walking round to the other side of the stall, he 
commenced fingering some of the fresh and beau- 
tiful flowers contained in the vase. 

“ Such flowers as these, are no poor man’s 
gift,” said he, “ for they were grown in a green- 
house, but let them be from prince or peasant, I 
will have this red rose to wear in my cap.” 

“ You dare not take the rose,” said Kate, an 
angry crimson flushing her cheeks. 

“Dare not, my pretty damsel?” said he, with 
a light, sneering laugh. “In that you are 
mistaken.” 

“No, she is not mistaken,” said a voice close 
behind him, and turning round, he beheld Dalin. 

“Ah,” said he, glad, perhaps, on seeing Kate's 
anger, to divert attention from the flowers, “ you 
found out that old Hansten was absent, did you?” 

“T have found it out now, and doubtless you 
did, before you came, but I would have you 
know, that I would scorn to take advantage of 
his absence, to say, or do, what I wold not be 
willing to in his presence, or even the king’s.” 

“And I, who am the king’s henchman, dare 
say whatever I list, in the presence of the old 
curmudgeon, or the king’s either, so stand aside, 

Sir Clod-Hopper, and leave elbow-room for your 
betters.”” 

He of the velvet jerkin did not notice the 
young peasant, with a form of peculiar mauli- 
ness and grace, who stood near enough to hear 
what was said; and if he had, the lower part of 





the peasant’s face, being nearly buried in the 


| cloth cap pulled well over his brow, 
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able at that period, in places remote from the | folds of the gav kerchief about his neck, and his 


he would 
have failed to perceive the angry spark which 
had kindled in his eye, or the frown, every mo 


| ment growing darker and darker, which had 


gathered over his handsome features. He had 
not, however, escaped the notice of Kate It 
was, in sooth, his proximity, which helped to dis- 
pel the fear occasioned by the insolence of the 
conceited fellow, for there was that in his appear 
ance which made her teel that she might be cer 
tain of his protection, if needed. 

Dalin, who was far trom being abashed by the 
announcement of Velvet Jerkin, that he was in 
the king's service, paid no other attention to the 
command so rudely given, than by replying that 


| he should stay as song as he saw fit, and that if 


he wished for more elbow-room, it would be the 
wiser course to go where it might be found. 


’ ‘ Py | 
“We will see whether or no you remain as | 


long as you see fit to,”” was the answer, and turn- 
ing suddenly on Dalin, as he spoke, for the pur- 
pose of compelling him to move away, his elbow 
came in contact with the porcelain vase, which, 
falling from the corner of the stand where it stood, 
was dashed to pieces, and the flowers scattered 
on the ground. Almost at the same instant, a 
blow from the young and handsome peasant, who 
had been carefully observant of what had taken 
place, laid the author of the mischief beside the 
flowers and the broken vase. 

“ You'll repent of this, ere night,” said he, 
Struggling to free himself from the bondage of 
the strong arms, which held him to the earth. 

“No, sirrah, it is you that will repent,” was 
answered in a low, but emphatic voice. 

There was something in the sound of the voice, 
which for a few seconds deprived him of the 
power of speech. He then gasped forth; “ Par- 
don! pardon! I knew not that it was your 
majesty.” 

“ Silence, with your majesty, you prating fool. 
Haven’t you the wit to know that if | wished to 
be recognized as the king, I shouldn't be here in 
garb of a peasant? And as for your pardon, 
that will depend on how you demean yourself, 
hereafter. If [know you to be guilty of any 
more such bravado, as I’ve just witnessed, in- 
stead of a king’s henchman, you'll tind that you 
are a cook's scullion. Nay, deeds, not promises 
is what I require, as the humbled youth com- 
menced an earnest and solemn protestation that 
he would never again be guilty of a similar of- 
fence. “I know the true value of a promise, 
when made by such a knave as you are. Leave 
this place now,” suffering him to rive, “ and mind 
that you are not seen here again, while the Fair 
lasts.” 

Glad to come off so lightly, he did not wait 
for a second bidding, but rising to his feet, has- 
tened away, with a crest-fallen air, which con- 
trasted somewhat ludicrously with his former 
boastful and ostentatious demeanor, and was 
greeted with a burst of derisive laughter, by those 
near enough to in part understand his discom- 
fiture. Hansten, Kate’s uncle, having returned 
just in time, had, among others, witnessed what 
had taken place, and went up to the supposed 
pexsant. ‘ 

“ Right bravely done,” said he, warmly shak- 
ing the young man’s hand. “ Right bravely 
done,” he repeated, “ for which accept my hearty 
thanks, and what, as is but natural, you may 
value more highly than mine, those of my niece.” 

“Taccept them, gratefully, and as [ assure 
you, cordially, as they are offered, though I must 
own that I am sorry that they are not better de- 
served ; for aside from the fact that what I did 
was nothing more than any other peasant of 
common civility would, or ought to do, on such 
an occasion, I incurred no personal risk, nor 
would you, from chastising a dozen such popin- 
jays.” 

“Your modesty doesn’t lessen the value of 
what you have done,” was Hensten’s answer, 
“and it you intend to remain in Stockholm till 
the Fair is over, as there needs must be but scanty 
accommodations for such a multitude of people, 
in my Sister's name, who lives no great distance 
from here, I offer you such hospitality as she is 
able to give. But lest you should expect too lit- 
tle from the small means of a poor widow, I will 
just say, that always, when I am here Fair time, 
1 make a point of adding something for the table, 
so that you'll find what is better than hard flat 
cakes anc milk.” 

“Twill, in part, gladly accept your offered 
hospitality,” was the answer. “ I will go and sit 
at the table with you, and share your evening 
meal. Then, much against my inclination, I 
must leave you, as I shall be expected, where 
lodgings are already provided for me.” 

He now drew near Kate’s stand, and requested 
some waltuts; the quantity to be regulated to 
suit the dimensions of the large pocket of his 
coarse cloth coat of hodden gray. He placed a 
piece of silver on the stand, and then producing 
a nut-cracker, ate a few of the nuts on the Spot. 

“No,” said he, as Kate offered him the change 
for the silver, ‘‘ they are so delicious, that what 
1 have are well worth the money.” 

“Lam giad to have those suited who buy of 
me,” was her answer. 

There were several waiting to be served, so the 
king avoiding to set an example by loitering near, 
which he would have disapproved in another, 
withdrew. This he did reluctantly, for though 
Kate had spoken but few words, and those had 
been in reference to the sale of her nuts, there 
was ¢ modest grace in all she said, or did, which 
fully equalled the beauty of her person, and com- 
pletely fascinated him. 

“A handsome and mannerly youth, as I’ve 
seen tor this many a day,” said Hansten, looking 
afier him till he was lost in the crowd, “ and if 
he is as good as he looks and appears, were I in 
Peter Stauffen's place, I shouldn't care to have 
him for a rival,” he added, bending his head to- 
wards Kate, so that no one else could hear. 

“ Peter Stauffen is nothing to me, uncle,” said 


y 


his fae, and as little in his heart, Pm afrad 
ond these three pat together, will make a dis mal 
ome at the best, and would soon take the . 


from my pretty Kate's cheeks, and the 


ght trom 
her eves 


The evening shadows were falling, anda hehe 
already shone from the windows of the bam. 
dwelling where Dame Rhensel and her daagh. 
ter Kate had lived tor the last two or three years, 
when Eric, the king, knocked at the Joor Ik 
| was immediately opened by Hansten 
| “Enter,” said he, in accents so clear and 
hearty, and a face so full of cheer, as to make 
that single word more signiticant of welcome, 
than a dozen set phrases could have done, had 
these signs of genuine cordiatity been lacking. 

As tor Kate, she remained very quiet, merely 
noticing his entrance with a courtesy. He was 
satisticd, however, for he perceived that, at sight 
of lita, the roses in her cheeks grew brighter, 
while the increased brilhance of her eyes Was not 
whvily concealed by their long, drooping lashes. 

“This,” said Hansten to his sister, “is be I 
mentioned w you; he who was not afraid to 
| chastise insolence, though found in company with 
brave apparel. 


As tor his name, 1 wasa't for- 
tunate enough to learn it.”” 

“Ah,” said the king, “not know my name? 
Then you didn’t hear that youngster, who stood 
by my elbow, helping me eat some of those ex- 
cellent nats, call me Franz Fredman.” 

Dame Rhenzel, though she manifested Jess ar- 
dor than her brother in welcoming their gacst, 
took care to have him see that she did not con- 
sider bis visit either unseasonable or incopve- 
ment. He bad, in truth, never felt better satis- 
tied when in the midst of his courtiers, and sur. 
rounded by the splendor of one of the most mag- 
niticent palaces in the world, than he did now, 
while sitting in a pine chair, and noted the per- 
tect cleanliness of the room, and the orderly ar- 
rangement of its simple farniture, at the same 
time inhaling the grateful odor of pine tassel, 
fresh from the woods, which, instead of rushes, 
used for that purpose in England, strewed the 
tloor, But he saw nothing, the sight of which 
attorded him more satisfaction, than some flowers 
tastefully arranged in an earthen pitcher; for he 
recognized them as the same which had adorned 
Kate’s stall, and he and they being old acquaint- 
ances, he was well pleased*to find that she had 
valued them too highly to suffer them to be 
trampled under foot. 

In the centre of the room, covered with a white 
cloth, stood a pine table, on which were the viands 
prepared for the evening repast. The addition 
to the hard bread and milk, the peasant’s usual 
fare, of some white loaves, fresh butter, a par- 
tridge pasty, and some bottles of Rieuish, all 
of excellent quality, showed that Hansten was 
neither a niggardly nor an unskillfal purveyor. 

* Come, sister,” said Hansten, “it is haif an 
hour past candle-lighting, and with your permis 
sion we will take our seats at the table, and not 
wait for Pever Stautfen any longer. He knows 
that it is past your supper hour, and if he caies 
to share the meal with us, he shouldu’t be such a 
churl as to keep us waiting.” 

Dame Rhenzel made no objection to her broth- 
er’s proposal, and they all seated themselves at 
the table; it was plain, however, by her appear- 
auce, that she still hoped for Stauffen’s arrival. 

“ This,” said Lansten, depositing a large, tri- 
angular piece of partridge pasty on their guest's 
plate, “is what I should call a supper good 
enough for King Eric; nor should I be ashamed 
to invite him to sit down to it, were he here.” 

“ 1am of the opinion, that he doesn’t often sit 
down to one, which, in all respects, suits him bet- 
ter,” was the answer. 
King Eric?” 

“Often at a distance; never very near. A 
brave, handsome-looking king he is, too; one for 
his subjects to be proud of, as he rides his spirit- 
ed horse, surrounded by a gay company of gen- 
demen, most of them fine horsemen, though not 
one of them is so good a rider as the king. I've 
often thought that I should like to get a good look 
at him. Now here’s Kate, though women, it is 
said, have a deal more curiosity than men, has 
never seen him, though she might more than 
once, if she had taker pains to go to the door,” 

“« The reason of her keeping away,” said Dame 
Rhenzel, “ is because one of the king’s attend- 
ants coming upon her one day unawares, took 
the liberty to say things to her she didn’t like.” 

“ But the king, I take it, was not to blame for 
his conceited follower’s rudeness,” said Erie, 
rooking at Kate. 

“By no means,” she replied. ‘“ He un- 
doubtedly knew that the king was nowhere near.” 

“ Yes,” said Hansten, “the same as he knew 
to-day that I wasn’t near, when he undertook to 
repeat his insolence, but—and many thanks to 
you for the same,” looking at Eric, as he spoke, 
“you gave him practical proof that a craven 
heart does not always beat beneath a coarse 
habit. I doubt, whether or no if it had been 
the king himself who had caused him to mea- 
sure his length on the ground, he could have had 
more of the air of a creeping scoundrel, when, 
atter allowing him to find his feet, you command- 
ed him to leave the spot. I came back just in 
time to see that part of the affair, and I wouldn't 
have valued a half crown, had I been soon enough 
to see the whole of it.” 

“Atany rate, you needn’t doubt, but that it 
gave me great satisfaction, to find myself able to 
relieve a maiden so modest, and at the same 
time so spirited, as your niece, of the prating 
coxcomb’s presence. But it is time for me to 
seek my lodgings,” and he made a motion to 
draw back from the table. - 


“Have you ever seen 


“Stay,” sad Hansten, “ you mustn't go with- 
out drinking King Eric’s health in another glass 
of this Rhenish.”” 

“ I will heartily pledge ; oa,” replied Eric, “if 
you will include each of the present company in 
the toast.”” 





“Is itso Kate? Well, I cannot say that I'm 
sorry, though with your mother I'm afraid it will 
be otherwise, for Peter has scraped together a 
pretty little sum, and he has expectations from | 
his uncle the tax-gatherer. But then, the lad | 


is close fisted, and never carries any sunshine in | Yet, allowing that it should come w his ears, I've 





“I would do so willingly, were it not that it 
might carry with it the appearance of presainp 
tion, to place ourselves on sach familiar fooung 
with his majesty. And then, if by any means it 
should come to his ears.” 

“ There are no tell-tales among us, I dare say 
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ied to find that there are those among 
then who know it themselves.” 

Without more words they drank the toast. The 
king then, first intimating, that having found 
such pleasant entertainment, he miglit be tempted 
to lock in upon them again before the Fair was 
over, bade them good night and departed 

‘He will think no more about us, or his en- 
tertainment,”’ said Dame Rhenzel, when he was 
gone. 

She was mistaken. 
lasted, | 


Every day while the Fair 
ic passed an hour or more at the hum- 
bie dweiling in the forest glade. Kate, whose 
shyness, rather painfully apparent at first, gradu- 
ally wore off, rose in his estimation every time 
they met, while to her, on her return home, after 
being absent all day to seil her nuts, the sound 
of his footsteps on the frost crisped grass, as he 
drew near the door, quickened her pulses, height- 
ened the bloom of her cheeks, and caused her 
whole countenance to grow lustrous with a light | 
which made it ten times more beautiful. Even | 
Dame Rhenzel confessed to her brother, that if | 

| 

| 





tueir new acquaintance was only in as good a 
way to earn the wherewithal to maintain a wife 
as Scuuffen, she would not hesitate to look with 
favor on his evident partiality for her daughter. 

“Stauffen is both a niggard and a churl,” | 
was Hansten’s answer. ‘This I always knew, 
but I didn’t think so much about it, till I had 
the opportanity of comparing him with the gen- 
erous, noble-hearted Fredman.” 

“He is too geneous for one in his station of 
life. It is the most I have against him. One 
should never let his generosity exceed his means.” 





The last day of the Fair had come to a close. 
Kate, without having once caught a glimpse of 
“Franz Fredman” during the day, with droop- 
ing spirits returned home, accompanied by her 
uncle Hansten, As she assisted her mother to 
prepare the evening meal, whenever she imagined 
herself unobserved, she cast a look out at the 
window, for she could not forbear expecting that 
he would call and share one more meai with 
them, and bid them farewell—for she supposed 
his home was at a distance—ere he left the city. 

Poor Kate, she was doomed to be disappointed, 
and a cruel disappointment it was. She could 
not have thought that after regularly passing an 
hour or two with them every evening during the 
Fair, he could be so utterly indifferent to them as 
to leave Stockholm without calling for a few 
momen:s, if it was only to tell them that they 
might never expect to see him again. As for 
her Uncle Hansten, he not only thought, but 
said so, with the addition of certain reproachful 
expressions, uttered in a low voice, not very 
complimentary to their object, and which were 
n.t intended for either Kate’s or his sister’s ears, 
but merely to give vent to those feelings of bit- 
terness, which, in spite of himself, rose up against 
his favorite. 

“ You see,” said Dame Rhenzel, after supper 
had been waiting for his appearance more than 
half an hour, “ that friends who spring up like 
mushrooms aren’t to be depended on. Now 
there is Peter Stauffen never would have desert- 
ed us had he not seen that he wasn’t wanted.” 

“That’s where you are mistaken, sister,” re- 
plied Hansten. ‘He stuck to us like a burr, 
when just to try what stuff he was made of, I 
told him he might marry my niece in welcome, 
if she would have him, but that I shouldn’t give 
her a shilling if she did. He hasn’t darkened 
your doors since, so you see that it wasn’t Kate 
he wanted, but what he expected her old uncle 
would give her.” 

“And without doubt, you’ve been telling Franz 
Fredman the same story,” said his sister, in a 
tone of sarcasm. 

“No, I haven’t, but he was within ear-shot 
when I told Pete, and he said if a man wouldn’t 
be content to marry a girl like Kate, without a 
dowry, he didn’t deserve to have a wife.” 

“Franz has a handsome face, and a winning 
tongue,” was the reply. 

“And you might have added, not a drop of 
mean blood in him,” said Hansten, his sister’s 
depreciatory remarks causing him to forget che 
bitter emotions he had himself indulged towards 
him, and to revive in full force those feelings of 
admiration and good will which had been called 
into action by the spirited manner in which he 
had freed Kate from the obtrusive and unwel- 
come attentions of “ Velvet Jerkin,” as he called 
him. 

After supper was over, and everything put to 
rights, little was said. Hansten, after smoking 
his pipe, withdrew to his sleeping apartment, as 
Dame Rhenzel did to hers. As for Kate, 
thoughts of Franz, and the unhappiness occasion- 
ed by, to her, his unaccountable absence, banish- 
ed all desire to sleep. Besides, late as it was, 
she could not give up all hope but that he would 
yet come. 

When left by herself, she went to a window 
and looked out. The night was clear, and the 
blue vault of heaven, studded with myriads of 
golden stars, bent like a roof over the glade, ren- 
dering objects near its centre distinctly visible, 
while round its skirts hung a dreamy, wavering 
gloom, cast by the trees, as yet undenuded of 
their foliage, as they lightly swayed in the breeze. 
The room, heated by the still glowing brands of 
a wood fire, seemed close and warm, and Kate 
felt an irresistible longing to go forth into the 
open air. Looking in at her mother’s bedroom 
door, and finding that she slept, she yielded to 
the impulse. She stepped out, and was softly 
closing the door behind her. She was arrested 
in her purpose, and stood as if spell-bound, as a 
manly voice, rich, mellow and full, struck a fa- 
vorite air, set to a little love ditty, which she had 
often heard. At the close of the first stanza, she 
advanced a few steps, endeavoring amid the 
shadows to obtain sight of the minstrel, and at 
the same time hoping that he would go on with 
his song, for the voice had suddenly ceased, after 

While stand- 
ing thus, a man, unperceived, stole up to her 
side, and Iuid his hand gently on her shoulder. 

“ Kate!" 

Her heart gave a quick throb, for she knew 





singing the two succeeding lines. 
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the voice that pronounced her name, which, as 
the minstrel’s, she had fuiled to recognize. 

“Franz,” said she, “I thought you were 
gone,”’ making an attempt to disguise the pleas- 
ure his presence gave her. 


“No, late as it is, I couldn't make up my 
mind to deny myself the pleasure of seeing you | 


once more 
to my wishes, I should have been here long ago. 
What say you, sweet Kate? When I leave you 
shail it be with the hope that I may soon return 
and claim you for my bride, or must I yield to 
Stautien, whom your mother would much rather 
have for a son-in-law, as is plain to be seen, than 
me !” 

“I will never be Peter Stautfen’s wife—no, 
never! I would rather die. 


Had I not been detained, contrary | 


Uncle Hansten | 
despises him for his meanness, and my mother | 


likes you better than she does him, and would | 


not hesitate a moment between you, if—" 

“If it were not that she thinks he has the 
means to maintain you jn more comfort than I 
have. Is not that what you would say, dear 
Kate ?”’ he asked, finding that she hesitated. 

“Yes, but then Uncle Hansten likes you, as 
much as he dislikes Stautfen, and as for myself, 
what good would it do me, to sit down to a ta- 
ble spread with delicacies, such as might serve 
for King Eric, if, every time I raised my eyes, I 
should see that sour, hateful Stauffen ?”’ 

“He sha’n’t have you, Kate. Iam not utter- 
ly penniless, but, as I shall be able to show your 
mother, possess an undisputed claim to @ pretty 
bit of pasture land, to say nothing of a piece of 
woodland, large enough to vield fuel for a bright, 
cheery fire, many a year to come. And now, 
dearest Kate, I must hasten away, for a triend is 
waiting for me outside the glade. In nine days 
from now, I shall be here again, and shall bring 
one with me, who, in virtue of his oftice, will be 
entitled to unite us in marriage. Nor shall I 
forget to bring with me the title deed, which will 
show your mother that I have pasturage for a 
cow, and wood for a fire. Keep your own coun- 
sel, sweet Kate, and remember that in nine days 
I shall be here. And then, as there may not be 
much time to spare, when the sun hus well pass- 
ed the meridian, put on your best attire, for we 
will be married befure I again leave you, if your 
mother consents.” 





An hour past noontide, the ninth day after 
Kate and her lover parted, she surprised her 
mother by appearing before her in a white dress, 
the bodice being laced with silver ribbon, which 
also decorated the braids of her rich, shining 
hair. The dress had been received the day pre- 
vious, carefully packed ina box. It was sup- 
posed by Dame Rhenzel to be a present from her 
brother Hansten, for his niece, but Kate had her 
own thoughts about it. 

“Why, Kate,” said her mother, “ you look 
like a bride, and I sha’n’t think strange, if I see 
Peter Stauffen coming down the lane before long. 
I half suspect that you’ve been planning a pleas- 
ant surprise for me.” 

“Tf there be a surprise in store for you, dear 
mother, I hope it wont prove an unpleasant one. 
At any rate, be certain that I'l! do nothing with. 
out your consent.” 

She had hardly ceased speaking, when was 
heard the tramp of horses’ feet, and looking out 
at the window, Dame Rhenzel beheld three men 
on horseback approaching at a brisk trot. 

“Neither of them can be Peter,” said she. 
“The distance from his home is only two miles, 
and he would walk rather than take the horses 
away from doing the harvest work.” 

“Yes,” replied Kate, “if it were ten instead 
of two miles, he would walk.” 

By this time the horsemen had arrived in front 
of the house, and as one of them, a little in ad- 
vance of the two others, dismounted, Dame 
Rhenzel exclaimed : 

“Why, that is Franz Fredman. Well, I’m 
sure that I never expected to see him again, but 
as the saying is, a bad penny always returns. 
Kate, open the door. It wont do to keep the 
door closed against him, fur though he lacks the 
thrift of Peter S:auffen, I must say, that few 
have the ability that he has to muke an hour 
pass off pleasantly.” 

By this time Kate had opened the door. 

“You look ten times more beautiful than 
ever,” said Franz, in a low voice, as he passed 
her, to speak to her mother 

“Thalf suspect, my good dame,” said he, 
“that if you thought me less thriftless, I shouid 
be more welcome ; but Iam young, as yet, and 
may mend as I grow older.” 

Ere Dame Rhenzel had time to say anything 
in reply, his two companions had entered, one of 
whom he introduced by the name of Christophe, 
and was, he said, his best and dearest friend. 
The other, as could be seen by his dress, was a 
priest. They had hardly seated themselves in 
the chairs which had been offered them, when 
two more men, one on horseback, the other afoot, 
were seen approaching. The horseman proved 
to be Hansten, the other Dalin, the peasant ar 
tist, who, as it may be remembered, on taking 
his place the first day of the fair, near Kate's 
stall, had rather a sharp passado of words with 
“Velvet Jerkin.”” He, however, subsequently 
succeeded in accomplishing the purpose which 
he had at heart, which was to obtam so accurate 
a view of the most beautiful face he ever saw, as 
to reproduce iton canvass. He had done this 
with wonderful fidelity, though not, as is seldom 
the case, when inspired by true genius, ina man- 
ner to be entirely satisfactory to himself. He 
was on his way to present his portrait to the 
original, whose acceptance of which was the on- 
ly reward he coveted, and when nearly arrived 
at Dame Rhenzel’s, was overtaken by Hansten. 
They fell into conversation, and Hansten finding 
where he was going, and the object of his jour- 
ney, kept by his side the remainder of the way. 

“I see,” said Franz, offering his hand to 
Hansten, “that vou got the word I sent you to 
meet me here, all in good time ” ; 

“ Yes,” was Hansten’s answer, “and I would 
not have tailed meeting vou, for half the value of 
the best lot of timber land | own; for though my 
sister has Kate’s happiness at heart, as mach aS 
any mother ought to have, her ideas and mine, 
as to the best means of promoting it, don’t ex- 
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actly agree. 
best apparel, and hastened thither, that I might 
throw what influence I have into the scale, and 
save it from going against you.” 

“ For which you have my hearty thanks; for 
though I have here—and he took from his pock- 
et a fulded paper—a tolerably good makeweight, 
the heavier the balance against my rival, the re- 
doubtable Peter, the better I shall like it.’’ 

He unfolded the paper, handed it to Dame 
Rhenzel, and she read as follows : 


So I lost no time, but put on my 


“ This is to certify that Franz Fredman is the 
owner of lands, and other property, to an amount 


which will atlord him the means of maintainiog | 


a wife and family, in decency and comfort. 
[Signe], Eric, King of Sweden.’ 


“Tt was my intention,” said he, when she had 
read it, ‘to obtain a more formal document, but 
on reflection, L thought the king's sign manual 
would supersede the necessity ” 

“Weil, 1 suppose it will,” she replied, with 
an air of dubivsity which showed that she was 
not exactly satistied about the matter. ‘ Here, 
brother, read it and tell me what you think.”’ 

“Think?” said he. “ Don’t vou see the king’s 
name at the bottom of it! What would you 
have more ?” 

“Well, I suppose that’s enough,” she replied. 

“T should say that it was. Why, I should 
rather have this little bit of paper which the king 
has put his name to, just for the honor ot it, 
than a dozen deeds, sizned, sealed, and delivered.” 

“ The honor of having it wont bring us bread,” 
said she. 

“ Now that is carrying your scruples too far,” 
said Hansten. “I hope you wont hesitate to 
trust the king’s word.”” 

“No, I don’t hesitate to,”’ she replied. 

“And if you do not, you will give me your 
daughter Kate for a wife ?” 

“TE will.” 

“That’s enough.” And taking Kate by the 
hand, he led her forward to the central part 
of the room, and nodded to the priest, who pro- 
ceeded at once to perform the marriage ceremo- 
ny. It was not unul then, that Dame Rhenzel 
noticed that the bridegroom had not laid aside 
his thick, heavy over-coat, which, however desir- 
able during a ride on horseback, a8 a protection 
against the keen, autumn air, might not be alto- 
gether comfortable within doors, before a brisk 
fire. But it was now too late to invite him to 
divest himself of it, which, to say nothing of the 
personal discomfort it would be likely to occa- 
sion, was rather an uncouth and cumbersome 
garment to constitute a part of the wedding gear. 
She could only console herself by determining 
in her own mind, to repair the oversight of 
which she had been guilty, by inviting him to 
remove it the moment the ceremony was con- 
cluded. In this, however, she was anticipated 
by the bridegroom, who, as soon as the last 
word was spoken, which made Kate his wife, 
hastened to throw off the thick coat, which he 
had purposely worn to conceal the rich dress un- 
derneath*it. Whe splendor of his apparel, to- 
gether with certain decorative badges thus dis- 
played, symbolical of different orders to which 
he belonged, caused the thought to flash on 
Hansten’s mind, that he could be none other 
than King Eric, and hastening forward, he was 
about to bend the knee, in accordance with the 
homage which it was customary for the subject 
to pay his sovereign. The king prevented him. 

“ We are, for the present, on equal footing,” 
said he. Then turning to his bride, “ My sweet 
Kate,” said he, “how does it please you, that 
he who wooed you as a peasant, turns out to be 
aking?” 

“You have turned out to be no better than I 
expected,” she replied, “inasmuch as though 1 
truly thought that you were a peasant, I always 
felt in my heart that you were equal to any king 
in Christendom.” 

“And from the first I have always known, that 
in all those virtues and graces which adorn a 
woman, you are more than equal to any queen 
in Christendom.” 

Dame Rhenzel, as soon as she had a little re- 
covered from the astonishment which had nearly 
overwhelmed her, ventured to express the hope 
that he would forgive the reluctance which she 
had manifested to his marrying her daughter. 

“ There’s nothing to forgive,” said he. ‘So 
far from it, I honor you the more for scrupulous- 
ly guarding so rich a treasure, nor shall I forget 
to give you substantial proof of the estimation in 
which I hold a woman, who has given such proof 
of the excellence of her example and training.” 

Dalin, who at first had sought an opportunity 
to exhibit the portrait of Kate, now that he saw 
the turn which affairs had taken, without uncov- 
ering it, took it from the place where it stood 
leaning against the wall, and with a look of de- 
jection, was about to make his exit. 

“Stay,” said the king, “what have you 
there?” 

“A poor attempt at a portrait, your majesty.” 

“ Let us see it, and judge for ourselves.”’ 

Dalin removed the covering, and revealed the 
features of Kate. 

“Call you that a poor attempt?” said Eric. 
“JT have never seen anything so lifelike. I 
must have it, nor shall I forget that you deserve 
to be richly rewarded, while you, on your part, 
must remember that I shall have more work for 
your pencil. 
Kate the nut-girl, mast be painted in royal robes, 
as the queen ; and that you may catch the spirit 
and expression of her face, in her new character, 
you must not forget to be present at the royal 
entertainment, which will a week hence be given 
in her honor. And you, Hansten, who will ere 
then have the title of baron conferred on you, 
and you, Madam,” speaking to Dame Rhenzel, 
“who will be appointed to a situation of honor 
and trust, mast not fail to add zest to the queen’s 
enjoyment and mine, by your presence.” 

Notre —Some historians, in allusion to Eric 
of Sweden, say that he contracted a low and dis- 
graceful marriage; but according to testimony 
worthy to be relied on, the beauty of humble de- 
gree, called Kate the nut girl, whom he made 
his queen, proved a model of tenderness and 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the wing 
brilliant stories, in bound form, rehly streted 
with large ginal engravings, and forming the 
cheapest books in price ever offered to the publ 
Every one of these works was written expressiv for 
this establishment, amd the copyright is secured 
acconling to law We wil send single copes by 
mail, post-pond, tor tieenty cents cach, of Mf Copies, 


post-prita, tor une dedia 


LIONEL AINSWORTH: or. Tue Youxo Partisan s 
Doom. This is a story of our Kevo ution, and is one of 
thrilling interest and striking iucidente, portraying in 
an attractive style some of the guast stirring events tn 

our nation’s life-struggies for independence from the 

subjection of the mother country 

| Written for us by Mas CAROLINE ORNE 


THE PRINCE CORSAIR: or. Tue Tuner Baornens 
or Guzas. A Tale of the lodian Ocean This story is 
from the pen of one of the most ‘ively and original 
writers of the day. The scenes are laid in the Bast, at 
a perod in the history of India when wany different 
Kingdoms maintaiued their away tv that land = It is a 
Vigorous portraiture of life, and its plot is worked out 
with great skill 

Written expressly for us by.....4. J. H DUGANNE 


THE BRIGAND: or, Tuk Convent or Santa Ciana 
A Taie of Portugal. This story of brigand life in Por- 
tugal is one of rare merit. The scene+ and localities 
fre wide awake with interest, and its plot is fertile with 
lively incideot. The peculiar fleld of this romantic 
story has enabled the author to paint for the reader a 
picture of the most florid, yet truthful character, «na 
we can promise that no one will pause willingly after 
commencing util be bas read every live. 

Written expressly for us by... Da. J. He ROBINSON 


THE WANDERING GUERRILLA: or. Tuk Inravr 
Brive or TRUXILLO. The scenes of this Mexican ro- 
mance are laid in Mexico during that period of its his- 
tory when Iturbide usurped imperial power, inauga- 
rating a reign of tyranny that drove the people to re- 
bellion, and finally dispossessed him of his throne and 
banished him from the country. It is full of startling 
adventure and hair-breadth escapes from danger 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: or. Tue Nearoutan Ban- 
pittr A Tale of Love and Pride. This is one of the 
most captivating of all the stories of the road and high- 
way which we have ever publisted. Original in con- 
ception, and dazzling in its plot, its scenes carry the 
reader forward with deeper and deeper interest. It has 
proved one of the most popular in our series of stories 
The present is the ninth edition, and the demand re- 
mains unabated 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or, Tur Stoven 
Bracevets. This romance of the south of Englaud is 
one of the most deeply interesting in our series. Ite 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and skill, and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect. Its characters 
are marked by a dashing vein of originality, aud the 
denouement is highly characteristic and lifelike 

Written expressly for us by..Mason F.C HUNTER. 


THE LADY IMOGEN:: or, Tue Wreck anv THE CHASE. 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those unri- 
valled sea-stories for which the late Prof. Ingraham was 
so popular. It is told in his happiest vein, and its char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect. 
There is a fascination about every story which ever 
emanated from this delightful romancer’s pen; but 
especially is this the case as it regards his sea-stories, in 
which department of literature he has had few equals 

Written for us by.........Pror. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tue Fattor San 
Juan D'ULLoa. A Tale of the Merican War, This viyjd 
tale of the late war with Mexico is one of the most melo- 
dramatic we have ever published. It is also truthful 
to the history and actors of this stirring period of our 
modern experience. Its author enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to 
the production of his captivating story, and hence its 

hf and as an historical novelette. 
Written for us by ..Capr. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 


THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tue Marin oF Monterey. 
This fs a capital military story of the late Mexican war, 
splendidly illustrated by fine original engravings, and 
forming one of the mest attractive tales in our entire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the characters are real individuals. 
At the present time this fine military story ix of singu- 
lar interest and appropriateness, and has found an im- 
mense sale all over the country, especially among those 
who have soldier friends in the army. 

Written expressly for us by.......NED BUNTLINE. 


THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Te Movanen s wast 
Baipe. Of all the stories which Mr Cobb has produced, 
we think this the most artistic and interesting. Grace- 
ful. intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
any author's name famous. 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBP, Jr. 


THE ADVENTURER : or, Tue Wreck on THe INDIAN 
Ockan. This capital story of the land and sea is de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
re-published in England. It is elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the last 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life 

Written for us by ....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Restoration. 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished anther, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the employment of our government. This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous. 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by until every page har been read 

Written for us by MAJOR F.C. HUNTER. 





THE CABIN BOY: or,Lirrox tae Wise. This famous 
sea story has passed to its serenth edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed. the favorite author 
having surpassed bimee!f in this delightful story of the 
sea and its romantic associations 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or. Ter Grasper's Prot 
This is a story of the Celestial Empire, and in « vein of 
romance highly interesting, furnishes many illuetra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits. while the plot of the 
story is brimming with novel and startling incident. 
It is eagrivating from first to last 

Written expressly for us by SYLVANUS CORB, Ja 


THE RUINED ABBEY: or. Tue Girsevs oF Funest 
Hitt. This is a tale of the olden time. during the reign 
of Charlies I1.. then portions of England. esperia!!) in 
the county of Kent. were the locals of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life habits and customs are a theme of 
never failing incident and wmiventure Dr Ketineon « 

peculiar tact and kill has woven a story which ie fresh 

This ix = feld 

of romance in which he is preeminentiy at home 
Written for us by Da J H. ROBINSON 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or. Locan ture Wantorce A 
Revolutionary Komance of Sea and Land abounding in 
incident andadventure Mr (<« 


with al! the vigor of lifelike delineation 


ub hae woven some of 














the tetartiing events of the American I “8 
! jate this thrilu story. the popularity of eh eat 
* passing throngh mn editions 


| teste! by 


Written expressly for us by SYLVANUS COBB. Ja 
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Tue Prsate Ais stuns 


THE RED REVENGER « 
¥ 


aipas) This talec! the Gulf amd its t-\an te & one 





that portrays many tragh 4 rounan tic phases te 
ata period when a deadiy fet was malitained be 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba aod the deeperace pirates 
who infested the seas ig tle Vicinity setee Clirer cee 
thes age 


Written expressiy for us by NED BUNTLINE 





CAPTAIN BELT: or. Tus Brccaneva ov tae Geir 
A romantic Story of the Bea and the Shore This i+ am 
other of thase eraphic sea stories for @hich our author 
is famous It wes eritten by Captaie Barrington on 


shiphoant while cruising in the very waters ehere the 


priveipal seeues of lis tale are jaid, avd is foanded of 


tect Depteting the striking and boul scenes that a») 


pertain to the daring li of a rover, 1 carrie® the 


reader along with the tocidents of the tale in a dream 


like renlity. as though he was ao sctual participant 


therein 


Written for us by F CLINTON BARRINGTON 


| THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, Twa Baise or Mapain 


The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of Spar 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
of a tirilling mature Asa tale of love ant intrigue, it 
has fewequals Lieutenant Murray ts the moet sur 
ceasful delinestor of the affections whe has writer in 
the present centary ditions of this story have been 
issued both tn Spanish and French 


Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tue Srasinn Cove 
tier. A Legend of Old Spain) This is a moet charm 
ing story of the Gime of Philip I1., agd the dayr of the 
Inquisition. The whole is interwoven with 
sceues of Listoric interest taken frou: the Uineet of whit 


weary 


it treats, and forms « good tllustra of what the bis 





hands of the skilful 


toric novel may be made in the 
writer, It has proved one of Cobbs most successtul 
efforts 


Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, The Paorner 
or THE Boamer Wain A Tale of the The of Joseph 
11, of Germany The scenes of this story are isid 
maiuly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
boundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of Chri! tng 
interest) There is « wild fascination attaches teri! (0 
all stories of this region, and when truthful and by a 
master hand, asin this instance, the tale is abeorbing|y 
interesting 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Je 


THE DOOMED KING: or, Tur Caown any tue Swony 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar aud the Carp, 
is repiete with adventure.combining the strangest turns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and escapes 
No author who has ever written fur us has ever won 
more popular favor than the writer of this fascinating 
story. Thoroughly read in history, his scenes are 
drawn with artistic fidelity. 

Written for us by........ FRANCIS A DURIVAGE 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tue Buccaneer ann THE Cans) 
NAL. This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore ts one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived aud 
skilfully carried owt. The present is the fi/ta edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which war never exceiied 
even by Dumas’s most famous narrative—the reader 
can hardly lay it by until he bas finished every line 

Written expressly for us by. AUSTIN C_ BUKDICK 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinone tne Back 
WoopsMaN. A vivid story of Kast and West, uorivall 
in plot avd character. The present is the eleventh edi- 





tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
| the best selling book we have ever issued from this es- 
tablishment, aod the one which the author considers 
his best. Its incidents are portrayed in a playful vein 
’ of humor that engages the reader's interest at once, 

and some of its sterver descriptions sre instinct with 

graphic power. 

Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURKAY 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tor Witp Ciertais. A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest peeu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London 

Written expressly forus by SYLVANUS COBB Ja 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Suvcoixn oF rue 
Cagsareake. This ix a story of the Coast and the Bra, 
written in our author's happiest vein and portrey« char- 
acter with great tact andlife. It is the mort popular 
sea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wro'e, ard baw 
excecded in the number of ite edition« hie famous 
* Dancing Feather,’ which it alo does in luterest 

Written expressly for us by......J. H INGRAILAM. 


THE FOUNDLING: or, Heamione or Sr. Antoine. 
This Romance of the Continent depicts scenes of a thrill 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the middle of the last century. It will be resneanbered 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States afew years since on a tour of 
observation among European fortifications, and it woe 
during this foreign service that the facts of thir story 
were obtained in France and Italy 

Written expressly for us by. Mason F.C HUNTER. 





THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tue (nun or tHe 
Sierra. Atale portraying the life of the wandering 
gincali, in the heart of Sunny Sprin. It is the mort 
fascinating Ftory of giprey life ever publiched in this 
country, and though truthful to life, ip yet mort etert 
ling in many of its absorbing chapters. Ith # wild 
and glowing panoramic picture 


Written expressly for us by.. Dra. J. H ROBINSON 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Conspimatons or Cova 
A Story of the Green Land end the Biue Sea Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban life of a revolutionary eharee- 
ter. Mr. Barrington was fora considerable period in 
the government service of Spain, and he hae inid the 
plot of this heantiful tele in the Gem of the Cariltean 
Sea His peculiar facilities have enabled him to terre 
many scenes of acteal obeervation into the thread of 
his romance with grent effect 

Written for us by ¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE : or. Tne Onacty ann its 
Patest§ This romance of ancient Tyre ie one of the 
mort popular of Cobb « stories. and paints a very glow 

It has been 

dramatized and played in nearly every theatre ip this 


ing picture of life in that luxurions city 


country. and has passed through three editions in Lon 

don 

hare published’ 
Written for as by 


The present is the fourteenth edition which we 


SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


THE SMUGGLER: or. Tae Seenrts oF rhe Coser 
This ie acknowledged to be Cobh! + greatest aud Leet 
Boveiette. full to the brim of etertiing and vivid Me 
and containing a mort istensely interesting plot It 
has been compared © Maryatt + best eee nore! and hes 
reached «ren editions, It its captivating tale from 
beginning to end. as the res: 
likely to leave it withow! « thorough 
Tea ling at the fret sitting 
Written for as by 





jer will quickly pereeire, 
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PYLVANU® COPE. Ja 
IVAN THE SERF: of, Tre Reeciay awn Crecaswan 


This te a @ell-toid and highly graphic tale of life do 
military. te Kusele Torkey aod Civeabets 
The author har taken great care to be feltiofel to the 


haretterietics of thie peculiar region 


mest and 


singular national « 
and thoogh the chapters are intemeely Tived, they are 
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Corner. 


BY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Alone I walked the ocean strand, 

A pearly shell was in my hand; 

I stopped, and wrote upon the sand 
My name, the year, the day. 

‘As onward from the spot I passed, 

One lingering look behind I cast; 

A wave came rolling high and fast, 
And washed my lines away. 


And so, methought, ‘twill shortly be 
With every mark on earth from me; 
A wave of dark oblivion's sea 

Will sweep across the place 
Where I have trod the sandy shore 
Of Time, and been, to be no more; 
Of me, my frame, the name I bore, 

To leave no track nor trace. 


And yet with Him who counts the sands, 
And holds the waters in his hands, 
I know a lasting record stands 
Inscribed against my name, 
Of all this mortal part has wrought, 
Of all this thinking soul has thought, 
And from these fleeting moments caught, 
For glory or for shame! ° 





AN END. 

All my life T still have found, 

And I will forget it never, 
Every sorrow has its bound, 

And no cross endures forever. 
Comes sweet summer back again 

After all the winter snows; 
Patient souls ne’er wait in vain, 

Joy is given for all their woes. 
All things else have but their day, 
God's love only lasts for aye. —GERHARDT. 


MONODY. 
Why should I guard from wind and sun 
This cheek, from which the rose has fled? 
It was for one—ah, only one, 
I kept its bloom, and he is dead. 
But they who slew him—unaware 
Of coward murderers lurking nigh, 
And left him to the fowls of air— 
Are yet alive, and they must die —Bryant. 





WAR. 
War is honorable 
In those who do their native rights maintain, 
In those whose swords an iron barrier are 
Between the lawless spoiler and the weak. 
JOANNA BAILLIE. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
UNCLE WEBB’S YOUTHFUL EXPERIENCE. 


BY JAMES F. FITZGERALD. 








Tue jolly, good-natured old man, whose only 
designation among us was that comprised in the 
familiar words, “ Uncle Webb,” had been pull- 
ing excitedly at his day-pipe, and puffing out 
volumes of smoke as dense as those of the burgh- 
ers of ancient Manhattan, while we alternately 
related some scapegrace story of college or city 
life; and when the last was concluded, and a 
due amount of merriment had been expended 
over it, he jerked the pipe from his mouth, and 
said with much emphasis : 

“Boys, if you think you can enlighten me 
any, as to the scrapes and follies of young men, 
you are signally mistaken—that’s all! I tell 
you, my lads, I haven’t lived so long as to have 
been old enough to have stood as godfather for 
the parents of every sinner of you,—no, nor have 
I been through two wars, and been buffeted 
about the world like a football, without gaining 
some experience in life, and the ways of the 
world. The truth of the matter is, that human 
nature is the same, all the world over, and in all 
ages of it; and I'll be hanged if I don’t believe 
that old Adam himself was just such another 
graceless scamp in his youth, as that young man 
yonder!” 

A sly twinkle of the eye, and a finger pointed 
directly at me, accompanied this last ludicrous 
remark ; but without giving me time to acknowl- 
edge the compliment, the speaker proceeded : 

“But as I was intending to say, when I began, 
if you would like to hear about how these things 
were conducted about the time I was big enough 
to go alone, why then listen, you young repro- 
bates, and much good may the story do every 
mother’s son of you!” 

Charging his pipe afresh, with something less 
than a handful of tobacco, and with half a dozen 
preliminary puffs, Uncle Webb launched out in- 
to the following narrative, which I have called 

Aw Apventure IN CEDARVILLE. 

It was a great many years ago—for I was 
only about twenty years of age when the incident 
occurred—and long before any person had dream- 
ed of skimming across the country at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour, and while stage-coaches 
and such like means of locomotion were very 
much in vogue, that the paternal mandate went 
forth, that, whereas I, his eldest and most hope- 
ful lineal descendant, didn’t know much more 
than half as much of books as I by good rights 
ought to have known, therefore I should be de- 
spatched forthwith to the classical shades of N— 
Academy, an institution situated some hundred 
and twenty miles from home. 

I was myself immensely pleased with the 
idea; for though by no means in that interesting 
juvenile condition of mind and body which we 
aptly describe by the expressive objective, green, 
yet [ was tolerably certain, nevertheless, that 
there were some few things worth knowing, con- 
cerning which I was not yet perfectly informed, 
and that a little friction with the world might be 
found not entirely useless in rubbing off the 
rongh edges and corners from my social Webb. 
Bu: a more utterly careless, harum-scaram, and 
personally reckless speci of young hood, 
where anything like fun was involved, than my- 
self, I'll venture to say you never any of you 
saw. As for yourselves, you couldn’t begin to 
hold a candle to some of my performances. I 
was not, I think, malicious at all; but so regard- 
less of consequences, where sport was concerned, 





as to run blindfold into positions which were of: 


ten painful and ridiculous. 
Well—all leave-takings with the family hav- 
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ing been performed, I stowed myself away in the 


corner of the lumbering old concern which was 
to convey me the greater part of my journey, 
and prepared to enjoy to the utmost, anything 
of fan or of amusement that might present itself. 
But little of variety occurred during the first 
day of the route, or the second; and it was not 
until the third day after leaving home, and when 
some eighty miles had been passed, that events 
began to thicken upon me, in the manner I will 
attempt to describe. 

The country through which I was now pass- 
ing, as well as its inhabitants, was perfectly 
strange to me; but my position upon the after- 
noon of the day in question, was as strange as 
either. My travelling companions, upon this 
afternoon, were all women, some six of them, I 
think, and as they seemed to be well acquainted 
with each other, and conversed freely, I had no 
difficulty in ascertaining that they intended to 
stop at Cedarville, where they severally resided ; 
a village some miles in advance. 

With one exception, the ladies were elderly, 
and somewhat uninteresting. The exception 
was a handsome, black-eyed girl of about eigh- 
teen, I should think, who sat in the eorner oppo- 
site me, and with whom I had already managed 
to establish quite an eye-conversation. She was 
nearly a beauty, and I was divining some means 
to open a conversation with her, when I was 
suddenly taken aback by the conduct of one of 
the maiden ladies who sat by her. I had observ- 
ed that she scrutinized me rather closely, upon 
her first appearance in the stage-coach, and that 
she had indulged in several whispered eonversa- 
tions with her companions, during which they 
frequently glanced at me; but imagine my sur- 
prise, when she extended her hand to me, with 
the words : 

“Mr. Brown, I believe ?” 

T reached out my hand mechanically, and the 
result was a hearty shake and grip, on her part. 
And it must have been the suggestion of some 
mischievous imp, which prompted me to reply 
to her question by a bow. Thus it was that I 
acknowledged myself to be Brown! 

“We have been expecting you,” next saluted 
me, spoken by the same cordial voice, “and 
have made every preparation ; but we feared you 
would not come. Your wife and children are 
well, I hope ?”” 

“Quite well, madam,” I controlled the mus- 
cles of my face enough to say. 

“You are to stay at our place, I believe?” 
came next. My impudence was leading me to 
accept the invitation, when the young lady in 
the corner suggested, with a sweet smile which 
quite captivated me, that “she believed she had 
heard her father say that Mr. Brown had prom- 
ised to pass the time of his visit to Cedarville 
with him.” Well, what did I do, but express 
my regrets to the maiden lady, assuring her that 
I distinctly bered the p alluded to! 
The ice was now fairly broken, and I commenc- 
ed a conversation with my fair neighbor, which 
speedily placed me on a familiar and friendly 
footing with her. It’s all well enough to talk 
about now, but just think, boys, of what a pre- 
dicament my rash love of adventure was placing 
me—nay, had actually placed me in! I had 
coolly taken advantage of a very natural mistake, 
assumed the name and position of somebody 
else, and was now going, where, I knew not, to 
do what, I knew not, but evidently where some- 
thing extraordinary was expected! It really 
makes me perspire to think of it! 

And I did break out with numberless cold 
shivers and sweats, then, as the idea suddenly 
struck me, that if I, that is Mr. Brown, had 
promised the father of the interesting little girl 
before me to come to his house, it would only 
be necessary that I should be confronted with 
the aforesaid father, to produce a disclosure of 
my extraordinary duplicity. It was, therefore, 
with fear and trembling that I put the 





ran eagerly from one to another, and caused me 


| to tremble in my boots, like an arraigned crim- 


inal. A solitary chair stood on the platform 


fronting the pulpit, and to this my companion 
conducted me. I must confess to a slight dizzi- 


| ness, as I walked up the aisle, and mounted to 


| my elevated position. 


| whole population of the village, young and old, 


of all sexes, sizes, and shapes, wasn’t looking me | 


square in the face! I think the sum of three 
cents, Federal currency would have purchased 
me, entire, at that moment! 

But I had grown desperate by this time—or at 
least, I was bound to discover what part I had 
come there to act; and detaining my conductress, 


| just as she was about leaving me, I drew her at- 


tention to a pile of books lying on the table at 
my elbow ; and opening one of them, and plac- 
ing my finger at random on a passage, to mis- 
lead the gaping eyes before me, I looked up in- 
to her face with an expression of the deepest en- 
treaty, and said, in a low, hurried voice : 

“My dear young lady, for hearen’s sake, favor 
me with some explanation ! 
please, your name!” 

“Hatty—Hatty Edwards,” she replied, and 
her great black eyes, too, opened wide with sur- 
prise. “ Why—I thought you knew it!” 

“Now, then, Hatty, listen a minute. Do you 
know that I have been shamefully deceiving you, 
and the rest of these good people, by assuming 
another man’s name ?” 

“ What—are you not Mr. Brown? Don’t you 
live at Brownsville ?—Haven’t you a wife and 
children there ?” came upon me with prostrating 
rapidity. Gathering desperation, I replied, in 
the same low tone : 

“No—not a bit of it! I may as well make a 
clean breast of it all; so here goes! So far from 
being Brown, my name is Harry Webb; I live 
at G—, when at home, and am at present on my 
way to the N— Academy. As for wife and 
children, I have neither, though I hope and ex- 
pect to have both one of these days. But for 
mercy’s sake, for my sake, Miss Hatty, do tell 
me what I am expected to do here to-night !” 

“Why—to teach a singing-school!” she re- 
plied ; and as the sublime ludicrousness of my 
position forcibly struck her, her eyes twinkled 
with a merry smile, and she bit her lips till they 
reddened again, to restrain her mirth. 

“The dev—dickens !” was my comment upon 
this piece of staggering information. ‘J teach 
a singing-school ?—why, I don’t really know a 
brace from a note, and can sing about as much 
and as well as a wild elephant! What in crea- 
tion shall I do ?” 

“You might explain it to them, as you have 
to me,” suggested Hatty, her keen sense of my 
ridiculous fix giving way to her womanly sym- 
pathy in my behalf. 

“No, I can’t do that! I have gone too far! I 
must carry myself through in some way. But 
they are growing impatient; I must commence 
the exercises! One thing, however, Miss Hatty, 
before you leave me to my fat. Do any of 
them know anything about musi?” 

“No, not one of them. They are perfectly 
ignorant of it, either vocal or instrumental.” 

“Good!—there is some hope for me, then! 
If I can only make them believe that 7 know it 
all, I may come off with fiying colors, yet. But 
let me beseech you, Miss Edwards, not to tell 
tales of me, until I am safely out of Cedarville !’”’ 

She assented with a smile and a nod, and 
leaving the platform, took her place upon one of 
the benches. Gathering my energies for the oc- 
casion, I rapped loudly upon the table, and ran 
my eyes over the assemblage. I was not long 
in deciding in favor of the correctness of Miss 
Hatty’s estimate of the musical capacities of the 
crowd; judging from their looks, I should say 
that, with a few exceptions, they were ignorant 
of knowledge, as well of music as anything else ! 





to her: 
“Ts your father at home ?” 

As good luck would have it—or perhaps bad 
luck—he was not, and would be absent for sev- 
eral days. I thanked my stars, and breathed 
freer! Well—in due time, the stage drew up 
before the gateway of a pretty country house, at 
the entrance of the village, and the young lady 
informed me that this was her home. (Of her 
name, by the way, I was all this time blissfully 
ignorant, and was afraid to inquire, for fear of 
an exposure.) I assisted her to alight, and she 
in turn conducted me into the house, and pre- 
sented me to her mama, as Mr. Brown. Soon, 
neighbors began to drop in, ostensibly to make 
a call, but in reality to satisfy their curiosity in 
regard to the stranger. ‘‘ Mr. Brown was intro- 
duced to every other one, and children stood 
with fingers in their mouths, gazing in deep awe 
upon the important Brown. If ever man made 
along-maned lion of himself, I did, upon that 
eventful afternoon! But as night drew on, a 
nervous feeling began to creep over me. Where 
was to be the end of all this? From the conver- 
sation carried on around me, as well as with me, 
I could discover nothing of what was expected 
from the individual who thus singularly found 
himself compelled to answer to the name of 
Mr. Brown, except that I was to figure in some 
way, at some public performance or other. The 
folly of my conduct was now obviously apparent 
to me, and I mentally reproached myself a thou- 
sand times for it; but it was now too late to re- 
tire with honor, and my mischievous spirit com- 
ing to my aid, I resolved to carry the thing 
through to some termination ! 

I made myself as agreeable as possible during 
the balance of the afternoon, and succeeded, I 
think, in creating quite a favorable impression, 
especially with the young lady. Soon after tea, 
it was intimated that it was about time to go to 
the meetin’-us; (such was the old lady’s lan- 
guage)—and under the escort of my fair friend, 
and followed by the remainder of the family, I 
proceeded along the village street to the church, 
the centre of the evening's attraction. 

The large room of the editice was completely 
filled with spectators, auditors, which to call 
them I knew not; and upon my entry, every 
eye was riveted upon me, while ominous whis- 
pers of “He's come!” “ That's him—the man 
with the stone clothes !” ‘‘ There's Mr. Brown!” 





E ged by the discovery, I forthwith launch- 
ed out into an introductory address of about ten 
minutes’ length, through which I interspersed 
such grandiloquent flourishes of oratory, as to 
cause the Cedarvillians to sit agape with wonder. 
I descanted upon the divine origin of song; I 
spoke of the necessity of its thorough cultivation. 
I promised to make Amphions and Orpheuses 
of every man, and syrens of every woman of 
them, if they would but follow my instructions ; 
and finally I began to instruct ! 

“Attention! Let every one observe my mo- 
tions and actions, and do precisely as I do. 
There!” 

Throwing my head back at an angle of forty 
degrees, I rolled my eyes to the ceiling, and gave 
utterance to a doleful and long-drawn “ Do-o0-0.”” 

Well—I despair of giving you any idea of the 
effect produced by their attempts to imitate me, 
and to obey my instructions. Back went the 
heads, up went the eyes; and such unearthly 
sounds as the objects made, in their frantic ef- 
forts to sound the note, I think were never be- 
fore heard ! 

“ Well done—extremely well done!” I said, 
encouragingly. ‘‘ However, let me suggest to 
you, sir,” and L indicated a great green youth, 
with a pair of jaws which had expanded like a 
miniature Mammoth Cave, “that, in singing, 
the mouth should be weil opened. It is not con- 
sidered advisable, nevertheless, to open it far 
enough to cut the head off!” 

I looked at Hatty; she was bending over to 
hide her face, and trying to smother her merri- 
ment with her handkerchief. Matters were go- 
ing on swimmingly, to be sure! How many 
more absurdities my audacity would have prompt- 
ed me to practise upon my pseudo pupils, I am 
not prepared to say ; the exercises at this junc- 
ture being interrupted by the movement of a 
middle aged man, with spectacles and a bald 
head, whom I had several times observed, as 
staring fixedly at me. He now rose to his feet, 
with the words : 

“My friends, I protest against these ridiculous 
P dings; this impud young man is mak- 
ing fools of ali of us!” 

“ Who are you, sir, that dares to interrupt my 
school in this manner ?” I demanded, with much 
anger, receiving at the same time, a sudden con- 
viction of the truth. 

“TI am he whom you pretend to be—Afr 
Brown!” was his answer. 





Give me, if you- 


The fiend sieze me, if the | 





<<< PRE FLAG OF OUR ONION. >< 


The marder was out—I was exposed—Brown 
was revealed! Taking my hat with the most 
imperturbable coolness, I said : 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, permit me to intro- 
duce to your very favorable notice, Mr. Brown, 
the original, the genuine Brown!—and hoping 
that he may do you as brown as I have done both 
him and yonrselves—” 

“ You scoundrel!” Mr. Brown exclaimed, in 
a gust of anger, rising, and shaking his fist 
violently at me. 

“ My dear Brown, don’t interrupt me!” I par- 
sued. ‘Allow me to do this, my friends, and to 
wish you a very good evening !’’ 


| 
I was down the aisle, and outside the door, 


before those addressed had fairly recovered from 
their amazement; and I walked briskly away 
from the “ meetin’us,” laughing internally and 
externally, as I believe I shall eternally, at the 
event of my experiment. Ho, ho! let’s laugh 
at it together! 

We joined Uncle Webb most heartily in his 
explosions of mirth; and when they had subsid- 
ed, one of us asked : 

“ But was this all ?” 

“Not quite. You may be sure that I didn’t 
return to Hatty Edwards’s—at least, that even- 
ing; and as I pursued my way, bright and early 


the next morning, in the stage-coach, I sighed at | 
the thought, that I should probably never meet | 


the young lady again. Fate, however, would 
have it otherwise. Twelve months were passed 
in laborious study at the academy, and at length 
the day arrived when our class was to compete 
in public for a prize, offered for the best original 
oration. My name was called, and I came for- 
ward to the front of the platform, when, right 
before me, among the foremost of the audience, 
bending eagerly forward, and looking twice as 
handsome as when I saw her at Cedarville, was 
Miss Hatty Edwards ! 

The discovery confused me for a moment ; 
but quickly recovering my composure, I began 
and finished my oration, with an animation and 
force which Tam sure proceeded from the fact 
of her presence. At all events it was warmly 
applauded, and gained the prize. Furthermore, 
I met Hatty immediately after the exercises, and 
the sweet smile and warm pressure of the hand 
with which she greeted me, showed me that she 
didn’t consider me so very naughty; while the 
mischievous twinkle of her eye told me all the 
time what the little witch was thinking about! 
She was then visiting friends at N—, and / visit- 
ed fer almost daily, during her stay; and to 
make a long story short, if you must know the 
whole truth—why, I married her. For farther 
particulars, I must refer you to Hatty herself, or 
Aunt Hatty Webb, as you youngsters call her. 
Isn’t it all truth that I’ve been teliing them, 
Hatty ?” 

The genial old wife had been knitting stock- 
ings by the side of her husband, while the latter 
was relating the story; and the smiles which it 
occasionally called to her serene face, apprised 
me of her identity with Hatty Edwards of the 
story before it was half finished. In response to 
his appeal, she said : 

“You couldn’t ask one who knows more of 
your pranks! Ah, Uncle Webb—you were an 
incorrigible seamp in your young days !”” 





FRENCH WOMEN AT HOME. 


France ordains the laws of fashion for the 
world, and French women are noted for their 
love of finery, but it is not so generally known 
that they are the most frugal of housekeepers, 
and save by their own labor and economy at 
home, what they lavish upon dress. The French 
woman helps to cook the dinner she has bought 
—for servants are wasteful with coal, and she 
knows to an ounce how little she can use. In 
that marvellous place, a French kitchen, where 
two or three little holes in a stove cook such deli- 
cate dishes, and perform such culinary feats as 
our great roaring giants of coal fires have no 
conception of, she flits about like a fairy, creating 
magical messes out of raw material of the most 
ordinary kind. Yes, though a lady born and 
bred, refined and elegant, and agreeable in sovie- 
ty, a belle in her way, she does not think it be- 
neath her dignity to lighten the household ex- 
penses by practical economy and activity. The 
dinner of a French family is cheap and simple. 
There is always soup, the meat of the stew-pan— 
sometimes, if not strict in their expenditures, an- 
other plate of meat—generally two vegetables, 
dressed and eaten separately, and sometimes (not 
always) a sweet dish ; if not that, a little fruit, 
such as may be the cheapest and ripest in the 
season. But there is very little of each thing. 
and it is rather in arrangement than in material 
that they appear rich. The idea that the French 
are gourmands in private life is incorrect. They 
spend little in eating, and they eat inferior things ; 
though their cookery is rather a science than a 
mere accident of civilization. At home, the 
great aim of the French is to save, and a self. 
sacrifice that will lead to this result is cheerfully 
undertaken, more especially in eating and in the 
luxury of idleness. No French woman will spend 
a shilling to save herself trouble. She would 
rather work like a dray-horse to buy an extra 
yard of ribbon, or a new pair of gloves, than lie 
on the softest sofa in the world in placid fine 
ladyism, with crumpled gauze or bare hands.— 
Lady's Treasury. 





AN EVENING IN THE WOODS. 


While this little matter was settled, we drew 
around the fire. ‘The sun was just setting. In 
a huge kettle suspended over the fire was boiling 
a quantity of the juicy buffalo meat; before us 
wasa great pile of roasted plantains; and so, 
seating ourselves about the immense fire, for it 
was growing chilly, we took a hearty supper to- 
gether; I eating off a plate and using a fork— 
which vestiges of civilization I have always man- 
aged to carry along—while the black fellows took 
fresh leaves for plates, and used the “ black 
man’s fork,” as they call their five fingers. Af- 
ter dinner they drank a jug of palm wine, which 
had been brought from Ngola; and then, to 
crown their feast with the greatest delight of all, 
I went to my box and, lifting the lid, while the 
shining black faces peered at me with saucer eyes 
of expectation, took out a huge head of Kentac- 
ky tobacco. This “brought down the house,” 
so to speak ; there was a wild hurrah of joy as I 
distributed a good jon to each, and in a few 
minutes al! were lying about the fire smoking, 
with that peculiar air of utter content into which 
the African falls so readily at the slightest op 
portunity of fire and tobaccosmoke. Then en- 
sued wild stories of hunting adventures, of witch- 
craft, and evil spirits, well fitting the rade pictar 
esque surroundings; and they lay there talking 
and talking, till at last I was obliged to remind 
them that it was about one o'clock, and time to 
feel sleepy —Lw Chaulu's African /rplorations 


} 





Wester's Picnic. 


Irving says, the only temple of true |. 
this world is the bar-room of a country 
stitution where vou may 


pall of vou mality 
with vour boots, roll ap veur tr swith vour 
vares, and puff away at vour tr es with a pipe 
Without any fear that a broometh k w aw your 
attention to the carpet, of dark com Sioned frow ne 
remind you of the injurious effects of toluc © 
en the stove-hearth The parlor will do well 
enough for those whe are brought ler t 
ism; but to a man who has once fed on dew wy 

| there is no spot in the world where he can enlarge 
the area of freedom with less fear of raisit x an in 
surrection, than in the snug, cosy corner ot a country 
bar-room. 

\ learned counsellor, in the middle of an affecting 
appeal in court on a slander suit, let tly the follow 
ing flight of genius 

“Slander, gentlemen, like a boa constrictor of 
cigantic size, and immeasurable proportions, wrape 
the coil of its unwieldy body about its unfortunate 
victim, and, heedless of the shrieks of agony that 
come from the inmost depths of the victim's soul, 

| loud and reverberating as the mighty thunder that 
rolls in the heavens, it tinally breaks its unlacky 
neck against the iron wheel pat bon, 
foreing him to desperation, then to madness, and 
tinally crushing him in the hideous jaws of moral 
} death. Judge, give us a chaw of telacee! 


A gentleman in the borough of Norfolk, Val, not 





long since, having occasion to visit: the apartment 
occupied by bis own servants, discovered ame ng 
| the effects of a favorite old maid a pile of funeral 
| cards amounting to sume dozens, which, upen ex 
amining, he found to be those which had been sent 
to the family at various times on the death of an 
| acquaintance, extending back fora numberof vears 
On inquiring of Molly what she was going to doe 
with these funeral cards, the good old woman «ard: 

“Why, massa, I'se expected to die myselt, ‘tore 
long, and T has laid these up to send to my triends 
to come to de funeral." - 

In the county of S——, in the old North State, 
there was a good honest-hearted old man named 
Mitchell, who, six days in the week, hammered 
iron on his anvil, and on the seventh hammered the 
gospel on the pulpit. One warm Sunday morning, 
atter the introductory exercises of religious Worship, 
he threw off his coat and rolled up lis suirt sleeves, 
and commenced his discourse with the tollowing 


unique exordium : 

Now, my beloved brethren and 
Mitchell reckons he’s goin’ to make 
chain the devil!” 


friends, old 


achain to 


TOM Hood ON THE Thisit bey, 


Give him a collar without a skirt 

(That's the Irish linen for shirt), 

And a slice of bread with a taste of dirt 
(That's Poverty's nish butter), 

And what dees he lack to make bim blest? 


Some oyster-shells, or a sparrow's nest, 
A candle-end and a gutter. 


“Where is Mr. F.?" inquired an old lady of us a 
few days since, referring to a mutual inend 


wow 
travelling in Europe. 

“O,in some part of Austria, I believe,’ was the 
reply. 

“Well, dear me,’ exclaimed the blessed old wo 
man, “I'm so glad he's in Austria, tor then he can 


bring me home an ostrich feather.” 


Lord Mansfield being willing to save a man who 
had stolen a watch, directed the jury to bring it in 
value ten pence. 

“ Ten pence, my lord!" said the prosecutor, * why, 
the very fashion of it cost me twenty shillings.’ 

“Perhaps so,” replied his lordship, “but we are 
not to hang a man tor fashion’s sake.’ 


A Yankee tar was once in York, England; he 
was somewhat deformed by having a large bunch 
on his back. An Englishman who saw him thought 
he would have a joke with the Yankee, aud said: 

“ What in the deuce is that hump on your back 7” 

* Bunker Hill,” promptly replied the Yankee. 





The editor of the Indiana Jeflersonian gives the 


following notice :—* Our purse is lost! Lhe tinder 
is respectfully requested to return it, being: caretul 
not to disturb its contents, which were a brass rule, 
a picce of leaf-tobacco nicely twisted, and a very 


good leather string.” 


There is a man in Vermont who is so attached to 


the principles of the Peace Society, that he will not 
have a single flower in his garden, for “at'sterrible,’ 
he says, * to walk out at this time of the year, and 
to see the flowers in all directions with shooting 


pistils.”” 


A Yankee chap, speaking of his «weetheart, says: 
Her hair is of a rich dark brown, 
Cerulean is her eye, 
Her cheeks are soft ax evgnet’s down, 
Her lips like pumpkin-pir 


Lucy Stone lectured here recently on “ Women's 
Rights." We know of two or three married men 
who say they will pay Lucy liberally, if she will 
tell them what their rights are, and how to main- 
tain them successfully at home 


A fellow named Jack Hole, living near Coving- 


ton, Kentucky, has adopted a way of writing his 
name, which throws phonotypy clear tate the shade. 
He makes a big "J," and then jabs bis pen through 
the paper for the * Hole.” 

There is a Spanish danseuse coming to this coun- 
try so light and ethereal, that she dares net go out 
when the wind blows, for fear ot being whitied away 
like a feather. She once danced a hornpipe on @ 
soap-bubble. 

Some genius has conceived the brilliant idea to 
press all the lawyers into the nulitary ser be 
cause their charges are so great (hat pb ould 
stand them. 

An ingenious Yankee has invented what he calle 
the “oflice-seekers’ suspenders Ile save they 
cross three different ways, aud chance sites st as 
easy. 

A country paper says:—“ (ur account of the 
thunder storm last week contained a slight error— 
instead of hailetones as large as pullets, read buds ts." 
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